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S any woodchuck hunter will tell you, the cover photograph on this 
issue is pure, unadulterated deception. The model’s air of childlike 
innocence is assumed only for photographers; the appearance of a gun on 
the scene would result in the immediate disappearance of our photogenic 
friend. 


No other Pennsylvania mammal can be so exasperatingly difficult to 
approach. The groundhog, as he is commonly called, has splendid eyesight 
and is constantly employing it. Upon leaving his burrow he usually scans 
the countryside for some time before fully emerging. He constantly interrupts 
his feeding to assume the well-known upright “observation” stance. And 
little that moves escapes his notice. 


The fact is, Mr. Groundhog is so all-fired wary that he is in a large part 
responsible for the development of a comparatively new type firearm, the 
“wildcat” rifle. As explained in the article on page 24 wildcat rifles are those 
built by private gunsmiths for ammunition designed by individual gun 
cranks. As a rule this ammunition is extremely “hot,” giving the flat trajectory 
and super accuracy so necessary for long range varmint shooting. And long 


uncommon. 


The groundhog has transformed many a mediocre hunter into an excep- 
tionally good marksman. He is to the present day hunter what the gray 
squirrel was to our frontier riflemen of Colonial days, the most accessible 
and abundant game animal on which to sharpen the shooting eye. Like the 
squirrel he is also good to eat, although there seems to be a difference of 
opinion among hunters and their families on this score. 


Another important role played by the ’chuck is that of providing shelter 
for other game and furbearers. No better home for skunks, opossums, ete, 
can be found than a cozy groundhog burrow, and Brer Rabbit utilizes these 
holes both as protection from the elements and as refuges from the eager 
houn’ dog or predator. 


Of course, when cultivated fields are selected for these excavations the 
farmer is apt to register a complaint—and he has a perfect right to do s0. 
But that’s why hunters love to hunt the little grizzled burrower. There is 
precious little land posted against groundhog hunting. 








range work it is—200 yard shots are run-of-the-mill and longer ones not | 
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— time jis again in full swing, and pleasure-seeking 

tourists are rolling along the Country’s highways. In Pennsyl- 
yania we see cars from every state, Canada and Mexico, while 
oddly enough, our own tourists race far afield to chosen vacation 
spots in the Rockies, New England, Canada, the Sunny South- 
Jand, or somewhere abroad. What surprisingly few residents of 

- the Keystone State realize is that various state and federal depart- 
ments provide innumerable recreational facilities right here in 
Pennsylvania. 


Do you like picnicking, hiking, camping, swimming or boat- 
_ jng? Or would you prefer fishing, hunting or horseback riding? 
) After the hunting season do your thoughts turn to winter sports? 
} Then you should consider the state and nationally-owned lands 
| that give you all these, and other outdoor pleasures. 


' For instance, the ‘more than thirty State Parks supervised by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters provide for 
"all types of recreation in unparalleled woodland settings. A local 
friend whose travels had taken him to the scenic wonderlands of 
© the West, from the Grand Canyon to the Canadian Rockies, re- 
® cently made his first trip to a Pennsylvania State Park. His delight 
‘ no bounds; it was clearly a “Where have I been all my 
life” attitude. 


' This same department supervises approximately 1,700,000 acres 
| of State Forests, which are for the most part open to public hunt- 
" ing, fishing and camping. Together with the parks, they contain 
» more than 3,000 miles of good roads, 4,000 miles of clearly marked 
trails and some of the state’s most outstanding scenic vistas. 
\ _ The Pennsylvania Game Commission furnishes free public hunt- 
' ing and fishing through the acquisition of more than 880,000 
acres of land called State Game Lands. 198 in number, these 
tracts are located in woodland areas in practically all parts of the 
state, so that Commonwealth sportsmen shall have ready access 
to the best in gunning and angling. Nearly a million acres of 
Farm-Game projects provide public hunting through a co-opera- 
tive plan approved by both farmer and Game Commission. Fish 
hatcheries maintained by the Pennsylvania Fish Commission keep 
the state’s streams and lakes well stocked with scrappy game and 
pan fish in spite of the heavy annual “take.” 


National Parks such as Valley Forge and Gettysburg are among 
the nation’s most revered and historical spots and furnished an 
attraction found nowhere else. Allegheny National Forest, offers 
one half million acres in northeastern Pennsylvania for the free 
use of lovers of the outdoors. 


So if you’re in search of outdoor recreation or scenic beauty 
any time of the year, remember that the Keystone State is yours to 
use and enjoy. Don’t be just another vacationist who can't see 
the forest for the trees. 








Photo by the author 


Seven field trips were included in the conservation course. Here students inspect a te- 
forestation plantation owned by Chester Allen, Waren. 


fee ay Whitin : ae | Conservaléa 


By Grace O. Beach 


Editors Note: Last February the Warren County Council of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs was awarded the trophy of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs for having contributed the most to the field of Conservation. 
The Warren Field and Stream Club is the largest member group. 


RIDE and satisfaction is the re- 
ward for accomplishment. That 
is the stuff on which America was 
built and has been her springboard 
of progress. When an ideal for which 
you have long labored begins to take 
tangible form, it is bound to bring 
about a reaction. The smile flashes a 
little brighter, the chin lifts a little 
higher, the shoulders straighten per- 
ceptibly and the steps grow a little 
springier. 
The members of the Warren Field 
and Stream Club must be experienc- 


ing these reactions. They had several 
ideals for which they worked. One 
of these was a conservation course in 
their high school curriculum. This 
past year, they saw it come to life, 
an active reality. They nurtured it 
carefully, and piloted it successfully 
through its first pioneering mile- 
stone. 

We learned about this course early 
last fall in its initial stage. It was 
determined then to follow through 
at the close of the term and get the 
full story, experiences and results of 
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4 this new effort, the first elective and 


' accredited conservation course in the 
_ state, so far as we know. 


The author, just one among the 








‘hundreds of other conservationists 
| jnterested in this same ideal, argued 
that others working as they were and 
_ striving for the same _ objective 
throughout the state and across the 
' nation, could benefit from their 
‘course of action, their experiences, 
* and results obtained so far. This in- 
) formation can be of considerable 
| help and importance and a valuable 
) contribution to the whole program. 
) They agreed to an interview and late 
’ in April we journeyed to Warren, 
' Pennsylvania to meet with those con- 
cerned in carrying out the project. 
" Our first move had been to contact 
Mr. Richard Costley, Supervisor of 
the Allegheny National Forest, who 
is also a member of the Warren Field 
and Stream Club and who was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Donald Taft, then 
President of the Club, to act as Chair- 
man of the Central Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Program. Mr: Costley 
arranged the meeting, met us on our 
arrival and directed us to the school. 
Present at the meeting held in the 
mn Board Room was Mr. Floyd Bath- 
hurst, Principal of the School; J. H. 
Reddecliff, the Instructor for the 
course; and the Advisory Committee 
comprising; Donald Taft, Past Presi- 
dent of the Warren Field and Stream 
Club; Steve Tritt, State Agricultural 
Extension Sevice; Ted Sponsler, 
Vocational Agricultural Instruction; 
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l re- 


eral Ralph Eckert, Soil Conservation Serv- 
One ice; A. H. Vogler, Pennsylvania De- 
e in partment of Forests and Waters; Hon. 
This F. M. Greer, Member of the Sanitary 
life, Water Board; Ross Bailey, Pennsyl- 
d it vania Fish Commission; David Titus, 
‘ully Pennsylvania Game Commission and 
nile- Richard Costley the Chairman of the 
Committee, all of which are also 
arly | members of the Warren Field and 
was Stream Club. 
ug As can be seen this is a fully repre- 





sentative group of all the Conserva- 








tion Agencies in the State, well 
trained in their field and well versed 
in conservation generally. You are 
not in their presence long before you 
realize that they are all conservation 
minded far above and beyond their 
field and the call of duty. This seems 
to be true generally of all profes- 
sional conservationists. 


The idea for formulating the con- 
servation course seemed to germinate 
at one of the club’s Directors meet- 
ings held at the local YMCA, when 
during the meeting three boys from 
the High School appealed to the 
Board to help revitalize the Junior 
Conservation Club that had pre- 
viously been organized and spon- 
sored by the Warren Field and 
Stream Club at the Warren High 
School. This conservation club had © 
become inactive, probably because 
the members had graduated, for such 
a club would loose many members 
yearly and new ones would con- 
stantly have to be brought in to keep 
the club going. This type of organiza- 
tion is always difficult to keep ac- 
tivated. 

Originally, the conservation club 
sessions had been held after school 
hours and the meetings were about 
an hour’s duration. They had taken 
the form of a class rather than a 
social club session. Beside the dis- 
cussions held, there were also classes 
in fly tying and other practical and 
recreational benefits. These participa- 
tion classes probably had a greater 
degree of attraction than the funda- 
mental and basic meaning of con- 
servation, the Board suspected, al- 
though they could not be sure this 
was the case. 


The members discussed the prob- 
lem pro and con and the more they 
went over the various points the 
more the idea grew that what was 
really the best answer was a course in 
conservation. This would be_per- 
petual and have a planned presenta- 
tion, not a hit or miss, piece-meal sort 
of affair. After all, the original idea 
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had been the teaching of conserva- 
tion in the school. Why not take a 
plunge and see what could be done 
about getting a real course started? 
That night, the Central Advisory 
Committee was appointed to work 
out a program for such a course. 

The Committee went to work. 
They drew up tentative plans and a 
program of subjects to be covered 
during an 18 week period that makes 
up a semester, or 90 classes in all. A 
list was made up of all the local, state 
and National conservation agencies 
that might be solicited for help. Each 
agency or organization, was con- 
tacted either personally or by letter. 
They all gave of their experience and 
knowledge and supplied available 
material that might be used in such 
a course. 

As the material came in it was 
gone over carefully and classified, 
evaluated and _ correlated. Those 
media contributing the best general 
and specific information were chosen 
as the educational material to be 
used for the course. When the plans 
were complete they were presented to 
the Principal of the High School, Mr. 
Bathhurst, and then to the School 
Board. Being conservation minded 
and progressive in attitude, they 
agreed to give the course a trial—a 
highly commendable decision. 

Mr. Reddecliff, who is a very con- 
servation minded history teacher was 
appointed to teach the class. In ap- 
proaching an entirely new course 
with no text book for guidance and 
no previous special training other 
than personal interest and experience 
in the subject, Mr. Reddecliff felt 
some trepidation at the immensity 
of the task, as any teacher must in 
like position. It was natural that he 
would desire as great a foundation as 
he could acquire and he expressed a 
desire to attend the Teachers Con- 
servation Course at State College. 
The Warren Field and Stream Club 
sponsored and paid his expenses to 


attend the course as a part of their 
contribtuion to this project. 

To help the class to get off to q 
good start the members of the club 
and the committee elected to take an 
active interest in the course. T 
planned to do everything possible ip 
its support and in helping to build 
up the classroom material, as well as 
assist in conducting the course, inso. 
far as desired by the school and the 
Instructor. 

All media and plans were passed 
on by Mr. Gerald Newton, the Cum 
riculum Director for the Warren 
Board of Public Education, the Prin 
cipal, Mr. Bathhurst and the § 
Board. The course was to run 
a full semester, it was elective 
carried one-half unit credit. 

The overall planning policy of 
committee was essentially an effor 
to steer classroom material away from 
a hunting and fishing circus or rodeqy 
into a more general foundation 4 
the basic elements of conservati 
problems. Accordingly, in laying th 
foundation for the course and seleg 
ing the material they started 
first things first, the soil. The cour 
was designed to bring to the student 
a basic understanding of soil valu 
and how necessary they were befo 
it is possible to have vegetation (it 
cluding forests) and a stable flow of 
pure clean water. Then upon a 
foundation knowledge of plant and 
water relationship and their depend 
ence on the right kind of soil condi- 
tions, the course took up productive 
wildlife habitat, eventually develop- 
ing the realization that there can be 
good hunting and fishing only if and 
when the soil, food and cover and 
water factors of the equation were 
taken care of first. 

The wisdom of the broad-visioned 
policy can be readily determined 
from the results of the self-evaluation 
tests indicating that the students 
agreed this to be the most productive | 
approach. 
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The special publications initially 
chosen for and used during the 
course were Natural Principles of 
Land Use by E. H. Graham, pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press; 
Deserts on the March by Paul B. 
Sears, University of Oklahoma Press; 
Road to Survival by William Vogt, 


School Administrators; A Conserva- 
tion Handbook by Samuel Ordway, 
Jr., of the Conservation Foundation. 
Other conservation materials put out 
by the several state and federal con- 
servation agencies were also used. 
Among the conservation organiza- 
tions consulted and who contributed 


Merrill Lillie (center) superintendent of the State Fish Hatchery at Corry, explains fish 
rearing methods to Warren High School students. 


William Sloan Associates, Inc.; Our 
Plundered Planet by Fairfield Os- 
born, Little, Brown & Company; A 
Sand County Almanac by Aldo Leo- 
agp Oxford University Press; Wild- 
ife Management, Ira N. Gabrielson, 
MacMilliam Company; Trout 
Streams by Paul R. Needham, Com- 
stock Publishing Company; Conserva- 
tion in the United States by A. F. 
Gustafson, et al., Comstock Publish- 
ing Company; Soil, Grasses, and 
Trees, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Yearbooks; Twenty-ninth Year- 
book of the American Association of 





Photo by the author 


their help and available material 
were the Conservation Foundation of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History of New York; National Wild- 
life Federation, Washington, D. C.; 
Wilderness Society, Washington, D. 
C.; Wildlife Management Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; National Parks 
Association, Washington, D. C.; The 
American Forestry Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Izaak Walton League of 
America, Chicago, Illinois; American 
Forest Product Industries, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; The American Nature 
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Society, New York, N. Y.; The Na- 
tional Audubon Society, New York, 
N. Y.; Sports Fishing Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; Soil Conservation 
Society, Washington, D. C.; and the 
Wildlife Society, Washington, D. C. 

Last fall with the opening of 
school, twenty-eight boys elected to 
take the course and the class got 
under way on its initial test. 

The first two opening sessions were 
panel discussions. The panel was 
made up of the local heads of the 
various conservation agencies all 
represented on the Central Advisory 
Committee. Each man_ introduced 
himself and gave a brief outline of 
the work done by the agency with 
which he was affilidted. They went 
into the work they did; the policies 
they followed; the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved as well as how the 
work of each agency tied in with the 
other agencies in the overall con- 
servation picture. 

These discussions gave the students 
a chance to meet the local head of 
each agency, hear him discuss his 
work and what his particular effort 
meant in the conservation field. In 
this manner, they became familiar 
with the various conservation services 
and the men with whom they would 
later have more direct contact in 
participation in the course of study 
and on field trips. 

The next step was the working 
outlines for the different major sub- 
jects. This was drawn up by the 
pupils and the teacher, working to- 
gether. From the knowledge they had 
gained during the panel sessions the 


students expressed an interest in delv-. 


ing further into certain specific sub- 
jects. These expressions were noted 
and outlined. From the outline the 
teacher drew up the final work 
schedule, which was applied to all 
subjects throughout the course. The 
outline used in the field of forestry 
was as follows: 

The class was divided into two 
groups for greater ease in handling 








and they were given certain assign. 
ments. Each individual group went 
out as a group, investigated and com- 
pleted their assignments and reported 
back on their findings and observa- 
tions. 

Films were shown to the class from 
time to time on all the various phases 
of conservation. Probably the most 
effective were “The Living Earth” 
and “The Living Forest” series pre. 
pared by the Conservation Founda. 
tion and distributed by the Encyclo. 
pedia Brittanica. 

Seven field trips were taken. These 
trips averaged two or three hours per 
trip, depending upon the subject to 
be studied. The head of the conserva- 
tion agency involved went along on 
these trips to give full particulars 
and to answer the questions brought 
up during the field trip. The over- 
time above regular class hours was 
not deductable, but was made up 
later. These trips were financed by 
the Warren Field and Stream Club 
and they were very important to the 
class, for by seeing actual instances, 
it added interest and fiber to the 
course. 

During the course and before hunt- 
ing season a very excellent Conserva- 
tion Safety Program was put on by 
these students for the High School 
Assembly. It went over big and was 
then taken into the grades. In the 
opinion of those concerned the suc 
cess of this program was due to the 
fact that it was put on by students for 
students which gave it greater in- 
terest appeal than if it had been put 
on by experts. 

It was most interesting to learn 
that out of the twenty-eight students 
taking the course; three expressed a 
desire to go into conservation work; 
two being interested in taking up 
forestry work and one the wildlife 
field. Another student was extremely 
interested in Sanitary Engineering 
and discussed it at quite some length 
with committeeman Greer, who is 
the member of the Sanitary Water 
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Board. Since there were 19 members 
of the class in their senior year and 
in all probability had already more 
or less settled on the vocation they 
desired to follow, this would seem a 
very high percent of individual in- 
terest in the conservation field as a 
rofession, on ‘the part of the stu- 
dents. It also points out the interest 
in such a course and the excellence 
with which it was given. 

The final session of the course was 
another panel session of the Com- 
mittee. During this session, they went 
into the Civic and Vocational attri- 
butes of this work and the job possi- 
bilities in all these various fields of 
conservation. 

There were no final exams, but an 
evaluation test was given. The re- 
sults of this test were most interest- 
ing. The answers to some of the more 
important questions, we think, will 
be of as much interest to our readers 
as they were to the writer, so we are 
including the most important. 

The first question asked why they 
enrolled in the course? Twenty-four 
joined because they liked to hunt 
and fish; four, because the school 
suggested it; one, because he wanted 
to be with a friend. 

The second was a query as to what 
they expected from the course when 
they enrolled? Eight thought they 
would spend more time on hunting 
and fishing than they did; two 
thought it would give more field 
trips; 22 thought it would require 
more study than was involved, and 
20 thought the course would be less 
interesting than it has been. 

Another question asked if they. 
were more interested in conservation 
since taking the course, or whether it 
hadn’t changed their ideas? Every 
student in the class went on record as 
being more interested in the subject. 

When asked which unit of con- 
servation they enjoyed most, the an- 
swers stacked up as follows: Thirteen 
students found soils and agronomy 


of most interest; fish and fishing was 
of most interest to one student and 
fourteen found wildlife, other than 
fish, of most interest. 

To the question of which unit of 
conservation they thought most im- 
portant; thirteen voted for soil; eight 
for forests; five for water and two 
for wildlife. 

When asked what class instruction 
they liked best; sixteen students liked 
the visiting conservationist best; nine 
liked the field trips best and four 
liked the movies best. 


The answers to the question “since 
taking the conservation course, do 
you think it should be taught in a 
special course such as was done; 
worked into other classes as part of 
them; or, both of the above,” brought 
twenty-six votes for a special course 
and four for both. 

Students were asked whether or not 
they thought future conservation 
classes should be dropped; required 
of all students; or carried as an elec- 
tive subject? Twenty-five thought it 
should be an elective course, and five 
were for a required course. 

The next interesting question 
dealt with what units they had 
learned -most about. That brought 
out the fact that seven had learned 
most about soils; twelve about forests; 
four about water; three about fish; 
and three about wildlife. 

The final question on which we 
will report asked: “Knowing what 
you do now, would you recommend 
that your friends take the course, 
or not?” Every student said they 
would recommend taking the course. 

The other questions which we will 
not cover, were the right or wrong 
choice type of question dealing with 
various units of conservation. 

At this point, we were interested in 
knowing if, in the light of their ex- 
perience and with the net results as a 
background, the school planned to 
continue the course. They assured 
the writer they not only intended 
carrying it on as originally set up, 
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but also considered enlarging the 
program. 

Upon the completion of the stu- 
dent class registration, which was in 
progress at the time of the meeting, 
the writer received a letter contain- 
ing information which brought a 
warm glow of satisfaction, as it cer- 
tainly must have to those. who have 
worked on this project. Enough stu- 
dents elected to take the conservation 
course to constitute three classes. Of 
unusual interest was the fact that 
several of the registrants were girls. 
The writer has long contended that 
good conservation is just as impor- 
tant to women as men, and that they 
should be equally concerned in at- 
taining the same end results and 
ideals. 

Conservation is taught generally 
through the Warren schools, incul- 
cated with the history, sciences and 
other subjects and by talks given to 
the students at various times by the 
local heads of the various conserva- 
tion agencies and members of the 
Warren Field and Stream Club. This 
conservation course is in addition to 
the more generalized teachings. 

The author would like to point 
out that conservation, is after all, the 
fundamental basis of all education. 
At present human conservation is 
taught the pupil from the first grade 
through the entire school, for through 
physiology and the social sciences 
they learn the care of the eyes and 
teeth, proper diet for good health, 
good hygenic habits and various re- 
lated subjects and their relation to 
life. Conservation of natural re- 
sources, which are the base upon 
which these fundamentals are 
founded, should be a part of the 
child’s training. 

For example, if we teach proper 
diet then the soil must play a part 
in growing that food. Water is 
equally as important, for the food 
we eat and our bodies all contain a 
high percentage of water, and mois- 
ture is necessary to plant growth. 


In the study of Geography, 
supply of natural resources has bee 
the greatest determining factor 4 
man’s settlement and life in almogt 
any given area. The strength 
stability of the people in the area ri 
and fall with the available supply, ~ 

History is first and foremost 
story of the waste and destruction 
our natural resources. New landg 
were opened by pioneers in their 
search for better supplies and bet 
living. Almost every war throughout 
the history of the world was funda: 
mentally fought for greater sources of — 
supplies. Ancient History is paved © 


with nations who have fallen to the™ 


conqueror or disappeared from the 
face of the earth due to land mig” 


management and lack of sufficient” 


supply to maintain the population, 
There is not a single subject taught” 

in the schools today that does not © 

have some direct connection with our — 


natural resources, nor to which the 


science of conservation could not be 
brought. 


Let me ask you, the reader, this 
“What good will it do to 
educate our children to be able to 


question: 


do mathematics, to speak good Eng 
lish, to learn a profession, if they 
have no water and minerals to pro 
duce food, water to drink and suppl 
moisture to plant life, or the myri 
of insects, birds and animal life 
provide the proper balance. | 

Not one of those subjects will f 
of the least benefit when the natur 
resources are gone and no money it 
the bank will buy them back. 

Conservation of our natural & 
sources should be added to conse 
tion of human resources in our edué 
tional scheme. 

Here in this article is the grou 
work, and _ the 


basis, in your own area. It is hoped” 
that we have given you that spark 


that will challenge you to go and do % 


likewise. 
. The End 


information with 
which you can work on a similar 


1 











PGC Photo 


In Pennsylvania most bears spend the winter months hibernating in some protected 
spot. At this time the female gives birth to her half pound infants. 


s ? dSbach Sear in ennsylvania 


OT many persons associate the 


black bear with a state so 
thickly -populated and industrial as 
the Keystone State. Perhaps this is 
because Pennsylvania’s whitetailed 
deer have received so much more 
publicity, and the bear has been 
forced to take a back seat. It is not 
remarkable that Pennsylvania should 
support such a large population of 
bears. More than five million acres 
of forest land in the state provide 
some of the finest bear country that 
can be found. Vast ridges, marvelous 
in their wild beauty and ruggedness, 
offer many a haven for bears. 
Things were not always so accom- 
modating for bruin and his tribe. 
The coming of the white man spelled 


disaster for bears and other wildlife. 
Man needed game for food, and at 
first killed only what he _ could- 
actually use. As communities de- 
veloped, however, he sensed more 
profitable outlets for the creatures 
that he killed. As towns grew, mar- 
kets were established, and game was 
bought and sold along with grain 
and vegetables. Bruin suffered with 
the rest, and by 1895, when the 
Game Commission was established, 
black bears were very scarce in Penn- 
sylvania. Nevertheless they were ac 
corded no protection until 1905, 
when a closed season was established 
and shooting permitted only from 
October 1 to March 1. Thus Penn- 
sylvania was the first state to enact 
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islation protecting black bears, 
and without this wise action there 

robably would be no bear huntin » 
P ‘ 
in the state today. Although includ- 
ing them on the protected list of 

e animals, the same act also per- 
mitted them to be killed when de- 
stroying personal property or attack- 
ing human beings. 

The same law is in force at the 

resent time. However, penalties for 
violations have been increased from 
fifty dollars to two hundred dollars. 
There is also a law prohibiting the 
taking of bears through the use of 
any vehicle or artificial light. In 
addition, all equipment, including 
cars or trailers, used in conjunction 
with the illegal killing of such big 
game by means of artificial light 
may be confiscated. 

One bad feature permitted under 
the law of 1905 was the use of the 
steel trap and the deadfall, but in 
1911 an act of the legislature abol- 
ished the use of both of these dan- 
gerous contrivances. Not only were 
they deemed unnecessarily cruel, but 
on more than one occasion hunters 
were badly injured when they un- 
knowingly stepped into a deadfall or 
large steel-jawed trap. 

The law of 1909 reduced the 
length of the open season to three 
months, October 1 to January 1. By 
1912 bears had increased consider- 
ably, and the hunter began regard- 
ing them as prize game animals! He 
accordingly demanded additional 
protection for bruin, with the result 
that the Legislature of 1915 reduced 
the open season to two months, Oc- 
tober 15 to December 15, prohibited 
the use of log pens in taking bears, 
and established a bag limit of one 
bear to each hunter. In 1917 a law 
was passed establishing a limit of 
three bears for each camp or hunting 
party. 

By 1919 the animals had increased 
to such an extent in some counties 
that numerous complaints of the de- 
struction of sheep and beehives were 





heard. As a result the Legislature 
gave the Game Commission author- 
ity to provide special rules and regu- 
lations concerning the taking of 
bears, upon petition of two hundred 
citizens, in counties where condi- 
tions would warrant such action. 

A law was enacted in 1921 pro- 
hibiting the use of any ammunition 
except a single bullet in killing 
bears; it also reduced the season to 
one and a half months, November 
1 to December 15. 

As the years passed the animals be- 
came more numerous, and in 1923 
the bag limit for camps and hunt- 
ing parties was increased from three 
to four. In 1925 the season was 
changed to the period from Novem- 
ber 10 to December 15; but in 1929, 
under the Commission’s power to 
change seasons and bag limits, it 
was again changed to November 1 
to December 15. The law of 1925 
also provided that only bears over a 
year old could legally be taken, thus 
giving much needed protection to 
cubs. This regulation is still in 
effect. In 1935 it became illegal to 
use dogs in hunting or chasing bears. 

Proof of the increase of bears and 
their desirability as game animals can 
best be gained by reviewing the an- 
nual bag of these creatures over a 
period of years as set forth in the 
table below. 


KILL OF BEARS 


1915 188 1934 (Closed) 
1916 435 1935 402 
1917 368 1936 356 
1918 387 1937 537 
1919 472 1938 384 
1920 420 1939 535 
1921] 510 1940 524 
1922 563 1941 593 
1923 500 1942 149 
1924 929 1943 307 
1925 470 1944 295 
1926 660 1945 366 
1927 $21 1946 325 
1928 427 1947 569 
1929 447 1948 388 
1930 707 1949 411 
1931 501 1950 "354 
1932 216 1951 492 
1933 586 





Photo by courtesy of GRIT 
True to his curious nature this bear ex- 
amines the camp woodpile. 


It can readily be seen from the 
figures in the table that bruin has 
held his own. The kill varies con- 
siderably during certain seasons. 
Sometimes bad weather confronts the 
hunter for several days of the open 
seasons. At other times bruin is 
forced to hibernate earlier than 
usual. Some years the animals are 
widely scattered because of the scar- 
city of food. 

As they became destructive in cer- 
tain sections, bears were live trapped 
and removed to more desirable loca- 
tions. Through such restocking ac- 
tivities they again became common 
in regions where they had been ex- 
terminated forty years before. 

Bears are often a nuisance after 
emerging from hibernation, espe- 
cially if enough natural food is not 
handy. Individuals will sometimes 
destroy whole apiaries and even kill 
livestock. These mauraders some- 





times have to be killed. As a result 
of bruin’s depredations, the Game 
Commission pays landowners for 
damage done by the animals. By law, 
an appropriation of $5,000 is set 
aside for this purpose every year, 
The number of claims submitted, the 
number of animals involved, and the 
amount paid since the bear damage 
law was passed are as follows: 


BEAR DAMAGE CLAIMS, 1925-50 


INCLUSIVE 
No. 

No. Animals 
Year Claims and Amount 

Beehives 
1925-26 72 $20 $3,313.50 
1927-28 137 395 4,739.54 
1929-30 197 602 5,997.75 
1931-32 161 561 5,353.46 
1933-34 58 144 7,059.30 
1935-36 116 342 2,568.94 
1937-38 86 203 7,621.50 
1939-40 100 $22 1,647.57 
1941-42 94 216 1,757.47 
1943-44 166 439 4,411.90 
1945-46 180 460 5,086.20 
1947-48 203 535 7,065.99 
1949-50 104 45° 3,139.47 


* Beehives not included. 


The livestock killing habit of 
some bears cannot be blamed on the 
tribe generally. It is entirely an in- 
dividual characteristic. Sometimes it 
is brought about because of a scar- 
city of natural food, or by some far- 
mer failing to bury the carcass of 
an animal which died. When one 
has acquired this destructive trait, 
that bear must be eliminated. 

During food shortages bears wan- 
der widely, and occasionally come 
down into towns where they cause 
much consternation. Black bears sel 
dom attack or harm anyone. Occa- 
sionally a field officer will write im 
and tell us about some unusual re- 
port or observation he has received 
about bears. Here is a_ typical 
example. 

“While at my desk one afternoon, 
taking care of some official corres- 
pondence, I answered the telephone 
to hear an excited woman’s voice 
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say, ‘Iwo bears have my sons up an 
apple tree in the orchard. What can 
I do, I’m here all alone!’ 


“I knew this woman’s sons were 
in no danger so long as they stayed 
in the tree. So I said, ‘If you have 
a gun and can shoot it, just fire a 
couple of shots and scare the bears 
away. I'll come over as quickly as 
possible.’ 

“I reached the home in about fif- 
teen minutes and found the boys in 
the house. They told me the follow- 
ing story: In picking apples they 
had climbed a tree to shake down the 
remaining fruit. While thus em- 
ployed, they were much surprised to 
see a small cub waddle under the 
tree and start eating the apples. They 
had quite a time throwing more 
apples to the little fellow, until an 


old bear joined in the free lunch. 
Then the boys’ mother discovered 
the situation and you know the 
rest . et 

Within three blocks of the central 
part of Williamsport, one of the 
largest cities in the mountainous 
northcentral part of the State, as 
many as six bears have been seen 
at one time. They explore the fringes 
of the city, where they ruin many 
fruit trees and upset many garbage 
cans . 

In another county a farmer who 
stored his honey in the kitchen was 
awakened one night by a great 
racket. Upon investigation he found 
that three large bears had pushed 


Game Commission employees dragging a 
live trap into place to capture an “outlaw” 
bear. 
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the door open and were eating the 
honey. To get it, they had wrecked 
a lot of furniture and broken many 
dishes _ 

A lady living near a large town 
was horrified when she looked from 


JULY—1959 


her bedroom one night and saw a 
large bear sharpening its claws on 
a tree near the window 

In a neighboring county a farmer 
and his. wife went to the fields to 
husk corn, but to their amazement 


Photo by Bruce Studio 


Many Keystone State hunters say there’s no thrill like bringing down a man-sized black 
bear. C. D. Carper, Tyrone, who bagged this 302 pound bruin will heartily agree. 
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LEGAL ADULT BEAR 
Permanent canine teeth, or 
"tusks", are fully formed and 
at least an inch in length. As 


&@ rule they are stained eround 
the base. 





ILLEGAL CUB BEAR 


The vermanent canine tooth (a), only 
partially exposed, is forcing the "milk" 
canine tooth (b) out of the gum. 


IDENTIFICATION 


discovered a large black bear calmly 
engaged in eating ears from one of 
the shocks. The animal scampered 
off when the farmer and his wife 
appeared. Later in the day a woman 
from the same vicinity, while return- 
ing from the store, was suddenly con- 
fronted by the same animal. She 
turned and ran. So did the bear, but 
in the opposite direction. It was dif- 
ficult to tell who was more frightened 
or who ran the faster . 


A few miles from another large 
town a school teacher looked out of 
the window and discovered two large 
bears playing on the school lawn. 
When the pupils arrived, the ani- 
mals ambled leisurely away. 

Many other interesting and amus- 
ing incidents have occurred. Despite 
all the furore they cause, bears sel- 
dom attack except in defense of their 
young or when badly wounded and 
cornered. This does not mean that 
the animals should be teased or 
aggravated. 

Bears are desirable in Pennsylva- 
nia, not only because they furnish 
so much sport for the hunter an- 


ILIEGAL BEAR CUB 


No sign of e@ permsnent canine tooth. 
The small “milk” canine tooth is 
still in place. 


OF BEAR CUBS 


nually, but because of the occa- 
sional thrill they give the nature 
lover. Hundreds of people travel the 
highways through bear country in 
the hope of catching a glimpse of 
bruin in his natural surroundings. 
Sometimes they are rewarded. 


Every now and then a cinnamon 
bear, which is nothing more than a 
color phase of the black bear, has 
been killed in Pennsylvania. For the 
most part, these specimens have been 
taken within a very restricted area 
including parts of Potter, Clinton, 
and Lycoming Counties. 

Cub black bears are b6rn while 
the mother is hibernating, usually 
sometime in January. They weigh 
between one-half and three-quarters 
of a pound at birth and are blind 
and nearly naked. During the period 
from the birth of her cubs until she 
ends her long winter’s sleep in the 
spring, the mother bear does little 
more than stir occasionally and must 
be surprised to find that she has ac- 
quired a family when she ° finally 
awakens. The stores of fat she has 
amassed during the previous fall 
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provide the material for the manu- 
facture of milk throughout the 
winter. 

At about six weeks the cubs open 
their eyes, and will weigh about five 
pounds when the mother leaves the 
den. By hunting season in Novem- 
ber, these offspring will weigh about 
60 to 70 pounds. 

Bears breed during June and July 
and have a gestation period of about 
seven and one-half months. They 
breed first at the age of three, and 
will only breed every other year 
thereafter if her cubs remain with 
her during the first summer. Bears 
are known to live twenty-five years 
or more. 





They can climb trees easily, and 
can balance perfectly on_ slender 
branches. They will regularly climb 
to secure apples, acorns, Juneberries, 
and other fruits and nuts. Although 
bears see poorly except at close 
range, their senses of smell and hear. 
ing are very acute. 

To the sportsman of Pennsylvania, 
the black bear ranks with the wild 
turkey as a prize trophy of the hunt. 
Certainly these shy though clever 
animals, so often called the “clowns 
of the woods” merit all the protec. 
tion we can give them. Pennsylvania 
can be proud that it was the first 
state to provide legislation for the 
protection of this grand game animal. 


SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 





Or 


Ree POH 


1915 1 per season ...... 6.6 cece e eee eee ete eter e eee eeeeeeeees October 15 - December 15 
1917 1 per season, 3 a CAMP ....... 0 eee eee eee eee e eee eee October 15 - December 15 
1919 1 per season, 3 a CAMP ......... eee eee eee eee e eee eee eees October 15 - December 15 
1921 1 per season, 3 a Camp ............0 eee eee eee e eee ecees November 1 - December 15 
1923 1 per scason, 4 a camp ........... cece cede centre eee November 1 - December 15 
1925 1 per season, 4 a camp (cubs protected) .........--+++++- November 10 - December 15 
1927 1 per season, 4 a CAMP ......... eee reece eee eeeeeeeeees November 16 - December 15 
1928 1 per season, 4 a camp’ (Thursday, Friday & Saturday of 
Me GUND case ccs vacpehonsa November 1 - November 30 
‘Six days a week) .............+6 December | - December 15 
1929 1 per season, 4 a CAMP ....... ec ceeeccccssecereseveceees November 1 - December 15 
1930 1 per season, 4 2 CAMP ...... cece cece cece erseeeeesseces November 1 - December-15 
1952 1 per sensom, 4B CAMP 2.6... cece cc cece cccesonsecesosens November 10 - December 15 
IDG 8 ee BENNO, DS RERUN . 8. ccc ccm eco seonersess November 10 - November 30 
1955 1 per season, 3 & CAMP ..... 0... ccerecssccccccereseeses November 10 - November 30 
DOD Pe ORIN aos vic nw ec ne sic desea vecctevecvedeccovces 
Le ee ee eee Te eeer ee ee ee eee December 5, 6, 7 
ee EE Ae crs ere er .. November 23 - November 26 
PO I os Sais sco vice ees dks sscaseesencceuces November 15 - November 20 
oe ET RRP ITERETLE EL EEEE EEE TE Lee November 14 - November 19 
(Parties 2 a day, and 2 a season) 
SO Ne oc co kha sch csekessaghesiseeces pees November 15 - November 18 
(Parties 5 or more 2 a day, and 2 a season) 
Ce I OE Sos on dosh dacecasioestheecéecees cae’ November 18 - November 21 
(Parties 5 or more 2 a day, and 2 a season) 
1941 1 per/season, 2 a camp (bear over 1 yr.) ................ November 19 - November 22 
1942 1 per person, 2 a camp (bear over | yr.) ................ November 18 - November 21 
1945 1 per season, 2 a camp (bear over | yr.) ................ November 15 - November 20 
1944 1 per season, 2 a camp (hear over | yr.) ................ November 27 - November 30 
1945 1 per season, 2 a camp (bear over I yr.) ................ November 26 - November 29 
1946 1 per season, 2 a camp (bear over I yr.) ................ November 18 - November 23 
1947 1 per season, 2 a camp’ (bear over 1 yr.) ................ November 17 - November 22 
1948 1 per season, 2 a camp (bear over I yr.) ................ November 15 - November 20 
1949 1 per season, 2 a camp (bear over | yr.) ................ November 14 - November 19 
1950 1 per season, 2 a camp (bear over I yr.) ................ November 13 - November 18 
1951 1 per season, 2 a camp (bear over I yr.) ................ November 19 - November 24 


Note: In cases where the years are 
same as previous years. 


not listed, regulations for those years were the 


The End 
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History of the Game es O 
England 





HE idea of this article was sug- 

gested by an old book given to 
me by Leo Luttringer, Jr., Chief of 
our Conservation Education Divi- 
sion. The book is entitled “The 
Laws Concerning Game,” written 
by William Nelson of the Middle- 
Temple, Esq., and was printed in 
London in 1753. 


The preface of the book reads as 
follows: 


“As ignorance of the Law excuseth no 
man *Ignorantia joins non-excusat, there- 
fore it is absolutely necessary for every Per- 
son to be well acquainted with the Laws 
of England concerning the Game; for there 
are scarce any Laws of this Kingdom that 
require to be more universally known; all 
Ranks from the Peer to the Peasant, not 
being exempted from Punishment for the 
Breach of them; or which Account the 
Revisor of this Edition has endeavored to 
shew what is accounted Game in the Eye 
of the Law, their Proceeds and seasons of 
Hunting, etc. what are the proper Re- 
ceptacles for the Same; what Officers pecu- 
liarly belong to such Receptacles; the Man- 
ner of Choosing or Appointing them, their 
Oaths and Duties in their respective Posts, 


By Nicholas Biddle 


Game Commissioner 





and how far their Power and Authority 
extends; who shall be accounted Offenders; 
to whom it belongs to punish such Of- 
fenders, and how and in what Manner to 
proceed against and punish them, either in 
Forest—Courts or otherwise. 

In this Edition are contained the Forms 
of Original Writs, Indictments, Corrections, 
Declarations, Pleas, Justifications, Warrants, 
Mittimus’s Commissions, Deputations, Li- 
censes and other Precedents and Proceedings 
(relating to the Game in General in short 
the present Laws of the Game are freely 
and clearly Treated of in this little Tract, 
and the whole system divided into Several 
Titles in an Alphabetical Order; a most 
approved Method for the reading and find- 
ing any Thing in a Book whereby the 
Reader may at once satisfy himself in his 
Inquiry without turning over the Volumi- 
nous Works in which the Laws of this 
Nature promiscuously lie dispersed.” 


You can see that in some ways the 
book bears a resemblance to our 
pamphlet The Pennsylvania Game 
Laws, except that the English Tract 
defines hunting game, hunting 
seasons, hunting country and en- 
forcement officers; outlines the 
methods of appointing such officers 
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and how to proceed against offenders, 
giving specimens of warrants, indict- 
ments and law cases against offenders. 

In the early days of the Britons, 
when the Princes and Great Lords 
had no occasion to set apart places 
for the preservation of game and 
wildlife, it was the interest of both 
Princes and Lords to destroy, rather 
than preserve them. 

During the wars between the 
Britons and the Saxons, so many of 
the British were killed and so many 
fled from the conquering Saxons, 
that the cultivated lands were more 
than sufficient to maintain the con- 
querors and such British as remained 
among them. 

When the Saxons found themselves 
masters of the British lands and 
people, the Saxon captains, in com- 
mon council, agreed to divide the 
land that they had taken among 
themselves and their friends and com- 
panions in conquest. The woods, 
waters and thickets that were not 
apportioned to anyone, remained in 
the possession of the Chief Captain, 
who, in the presence of all of them, 
assumed the title of King and who, 
from time to time, granted parcels 
of such woods to whom he thought 
fit. 

As a result of the success of the 
Saxons in Briton, their hungry and 
half starved friends and relatives 
swarmed out of Germany to Briton 
so that more and more useless woods 
were appropriated and improved. As 
these improvements were made, the 
game and beasts of prey were driven 
into the more infrequented woods 
where the Saxon Kings who liked 
hunting went for their diversion, and 
where there was so much game there 
was no occasion for laws to preserve 
it. 

While the beasts of prey were so 
numerous in the Royal Woods as to 
prevent the increase of eatable game 
animals, the Kings permitted the 
Nobility and Gentry to hunt in their 
woods. However, due to the decrease 
in predators, King Edgar, who suc- 


ceeded to the Throne in 959, pre. 
vented the hunting of deer and a 
pointed officers to preserve all edible 
game in the woods. These officers 
were so efficient that the Nobili 
and Gentry were prevented from 
participating in the sport of hunting 
and their tenants aid their re. 
spective rights. 

At length, the arbitrary procedure 
of the officers so aggravated the 
Nobility, Gentry and Farmer, that 
they strongly complained that there 
were no laws to establish the King’s 
prerogative and the people’s rights 
in this case. 

As a result, the Danish King 
Canute, who was crowned King of 
England in a Parliament held at 
Winchester in the year 1016, autho 
rized the publication of Forest Laws, 
setting out the bounds of a Forest 
and limiting the power of the Forest 
Officers. 

The Saxon Kings and the Danish 
King Canute made no new Forests 
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but were content with the woods that 
were their own domains and never 

anted to, or possessed, by their sub- 
jects. However, the Kings of the 
Norman Race which conquered 
Briton in the year 1066, not being 
satisfied with 58 different Forests, 
depopulated well built towns and 
villages to make additional places 
for their own private hunting. 

William, The Conqueror, after the 
defeat of the Anglo Saxons in the 
Battle of Hastings, laid waste to 35 
towns in Hampshire to make a Forest 
which he called the New Forest and 
his Forest Officers exercised such 
arbitrary rule as to even abridge the 
rivileges the great Barons had en- 
joyed under the Danish and Saxon 
Kings and disregard entirely the 
liberties given by King Canute. 

His son, William II, surnamed 
Rufus The Red (from the color of 
his hair), is recorded in history for 
the severity of his proceedings against 
all who hunted in his Forest, inflict- 
ing the punishment of death upon 
those who killed a stag or buck in 
them without any other law than 
that of his own will. 

His brother, Henry I, who suc- 
ceeded William Rufus in the year 
1100 and his Grandson, Richard, 
Couer de Lion, who succeeded to the 
Throne in 1189, were as merciless as 
their predecessors in punishing the 
Nobility and Gentry who hunted in 
the Royal Forest. Violators faced the 
loss of eyes, emasculation and other 
punishment, and no 
exempted from appearing at the 
Court of Justicesupon a summons of 
the Chief. 

In the reign of King John, who 
succeeded his brother Richard in the 
year 1199, these and other oppres- 
sions exasperated the Barons, who 
took up arms, chose Robert Fitz- 
Water their General and marched to 
London. From there they sent letters 
to the Earls, Barons and Knights, 
who adhered to the King, stating 
that if. they would not join them in 
obtaining their liberties they would 
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proceed against them as_ public 
enemies. 


These threats alienated from the 
King most of the loyal Barons, forc- 
ing him to grant the confederated 
Barons the laws and liberties they 
desired. These were drawn up as the 
Confederated Barons thought fit in 
two charters, namely: The Great 
Charter (the famous Magna Carta) 
and the Charter of the Liberties and 
Customs of the Forests. 

Subsequently, King John raised an 
army of foreign soldiers and, under 
the sanction of a decree of the Pope, 
revoked his assent to the Charter. 
The Barons were taken by surprise 
and John, with his mercenaries, 
marched through the Kingdom per- 
petrating every species of cruelty and 
laying waste County after County 
with fire and sword. The Barons, 
having no’ other means of redress, 
then appealed to King Philip of 
France and offered to acknowledge 
his son-in-law, Louis, King of Eng- 
land on condition of receiving aid 
against their tyrannical sovereign. 

An army was accordingly sent over 
from France with Louis at its head, 
and John assembled all his forces to 
oppose it. In going from Lynn to 
Lincoln his road lay along the sea- 
shore and, being overtaken by the 
tide, he lost all his carriages and 
baggage. This disaster, coupled with 
the distracted condition of his affairs, 
threw him into a fever of which he 
died in a few days in the year 1216. 

Without delay the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who twas Marshall of the 
realm, caused Henry, the nine-year- 
old son of the late King, to be 
crowned Henry III. Pembroke was 
then chosen Protector of the Realm. 
One of his first acts was to cause the 
Great Charter to be renewed and 
confirmed. Consequently, most of the 
rebellious Nobles soon made their 
submission to this Government. 

The army of Louis was defeated at 
Lincoln and a fleet bringing him aid 
was destroyed, obliging him to return 
to France. 
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It was not until the ninth year 
of the reign of Henry III, or 1225, 
however, that the Charter of Liber- 
ties and Customs of the Forests was 
confirmed under his seal and one 
sent to each County of England. The 
Charter was witnessed by 31 Bishops 
and Abbotts, 33 Lay Barons and 
Archbishop Boniface denounced a 
curse in Westminster Hall, in the 
presence of the King and several 
Bishops and Noblemen, against those 
who should break the Charter. Thus, 
many of the grevious oppressions, 
which the subjects of England had 
labored under, were remedied by this 
Charter. 

Under the Charter there were a 
great many officers of the Forests and 
Chase, some of which were as fol- 
lows: 

AGIFTOR—An Officer that had 
charge of the domestic animals be- 
ing brought to the King’s Forests to 
feed. 

BEDEL—A Court Officer of the 
Forests who made all proclamma- 
tions concerning them. 

BOW-BEARER—An Under-Officer 








of the Forests who made an investiga. 
tion of all damage to vert or deer, 
Under English Forest Laws vert in. 
cluded everything that grew or bore 
a green leaf within the Forest to 
make coverts. Special vert consisted 
of all trees growing in the Kings own 
woods within the Forest and in other 
woods all trees that bore fruit on 
which deer fed. 

CHIEF JUSTICE IN EYRE-An 
Officer of great honor and authority, 
a Peer, and always a member of the 
Privy Council. He was the highest 
Judicial Officer of the Forests and 
could appoint as many deputies as 
he pleased. 

FORESTER—An Officer to pre 
serve the vegetable and wildlife in 
the King’s Forest and apprehend of- 
fenders. 

GAME KEEPER—One who had 
care of, keeping and preserving of 
the game, being approved by Lords 
of the Manor. 

KEEPER OF THE FOREST-—An 
Officer who had charge of all things 
belonging to the Forest and the 
check of all the other Officers; also 
called the Chief Warden of the 
Forest—he had authority ranking 
next to the Chief Justice-in-Eyre and 
the authority to bail and discharge 
prisoners who were imprisoned or 
indicted for offenses in the Forests. 
When the Chief Justice-in-Eyre of 
the Forest decided to hold court he 
sent out his general summons to the 
Keeper of the Forest 40 days before 
to warn the Officers and others to ap- 

ear. 

PARKER—One who had custody 
cf keeping a Park. 

PROTO FORESTER—One whom 
the early English Kings made Chief 
of Windsor Forests to hear cases of 
the killing of the King’s Deer in the 
Forest. 

RANGER—One who was ap 
pointed to range the outskirts of the 
Forest and to drive the game animals 
safely into the Forest and to arrest 
any unlawful hunters. : 

REGARDER-—An_ Officer whose 
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duty was to range the King’s Forest 
guided by a Forester to see that every- 
thing was in order and that there 
were no Offenses, or trespass, in the 
Forest concealed. 

STEWARD-—A Judicial Officer of 
the Forest who was familiar with the 
legal procedure of the Forest and 
joined with the Verderors and 
directed them in their proceedings. 

VERDEROR-—A Judicial Officer 


_of the King’s Forest whose duties it 


was to enforce the laws of the Forest. 

WALKER-—A Forest Officer ap- 
pointed to walk about a certain space 
af ground committed to his care. 

WOODWARD-—An Officer of the 
Forest whose duty it was to look after 
the woods and vert. He must present 
all Officers within his charge at the 
Court of the Chief Foresters or Ver- 
derors. He was not allowed to carry 
a hunting weapon. 

' There were four (4) types of hunt- 
ing grounds—Forest—Chase—Park and 
Warren. 

A Forest was a certain territory of 
woods and pasture land where wild- 
life was protected by the King for 
his own pleasure in hunting with his 
friends and followers. 

A Chase was sort of middle ground 
between a Forest and a Park. It was 
ordinarily smaller than a Forest and 
did not have so many law enforce- 
ment officers connected with it, but 
it was larger than a Park, having 
more Officers and game than a Park. 

Every Forest was a Chase, but 
every Chase was not a Forest. It 
differed from a Park in that it was 
not enclosed, although it had certain 
boundaries. It was also licensed but 
was governed by the common law. 

Certain Chases were made part of 
the King’s Forest by the early Nor- 
man Kings and later were disaf- 
forested as having been taken in 
violation of individual or common 
rights when the Great Charter was 
renewed and confirmed in the year 
1218. 

Where a man controlled property 
in a Free Chase he could cut timber 


without a license but he could not 
do so if his property was part of a 
Forest. In any event, if he cut so 
much timber that there was not 
enough cover left for game, he 
would be subject to fine or imprison- . 
ment. 

The owner of land in a Chase 
could have permission to graze sheep 
and have conies, (or rabbits) feed 
there but he could not put on the 
land more sheep than it was usual to 
graze or make more coney burrows. 

If a man had a Chase adjoining a 
Forest and denied the Keeper of the 
Forest the right to drive back the 
Stag he was fined, but Red Deer were 
allowed to be in the Chase by special 
permission. 

Some times a person: was allowed 
to have a Chase in a Forest, but was 
not allowed to kill or hunt any Stag 
or Red Deer. 

. . To Be Continued. 
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Winter Kill Figures Revisod 


For lack of reports to the contrary 
it appeared, late in March, that Penn- 
sylvania’s deer herd suffered little loss 
through death from malnutrition last 
winter. 

Later, when game protectors re- 
turned home from rabies assignments 
and trout fishermen took to the 
streams it was learned that in north- 
ern counties of the state the first 
appraisal was far from correct. 


In the Game Commission's ten- 
county Northcentral Division alone 
game protectors in two counties re- 
ported severe losses in deer, and in 
two others the winter kill was con- 
sidered above average. Potter 
County’s loss was placed at 1350 and 
McKean’s at 675. Clearfield’s was 185 
and Clinton’s 102. 

The total number of last winter’s 
deer deaths submitted from this 
leading big game division was 2404. 
The loss of these deer was attributed 
to lack of food rather than pro- 
tracted, severe winter weather. 
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Bishops and Noblemen, against those 
who should break the Charter. Thus, 
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which the subjects of England had 
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care of, keeping and preserving of 
the game, being approved by Lords 
of the Manor. 

KEEPER OF THE FOREST-—An 
Officer who had charge of all things 
belonging to the Forest and the 
check of all the other Officers; also 
called the Chief Warden of the 
Forest—he had authority ranking 
next to the Chief Justice-in-Eyre and 
the authority to bail and discharge 
prisoners who were imprisoned or 
indicted for offenses in the Forests. 
When the Chief Justice-in-Eyre of 
the Forest decided to hold court he 
sent out his general summons to the 
Keeper of the Forest 40 days before 
to warn the Officers and others to ap- 
pear. 

PARKER—One who had custody 
cf keeping a Park. 

PROTO FORESTER—One whom 
the early English Kings made Chief 
of Windsor Forests to hear cases of 
the killing of the King’s Deer in the 
Forest. 

RANGER—One who was ap. 
pointed to range the outskirts of the 
Forest and to drive the game animals 
safely into the Forest and to arrest 
any unlawful hunters. 
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duty was to range the King’s Forest 
guided by a Forester to see that every- 
thing was in order and that there 
were no Offenses, or trespass, in the 
Forest concealed. 

STEWARD-—A Judicial Officer of 
the Forest who was familiar with the 
legal procedure of the Forest and 
joined with the Verderors and 
directed them in their proceedings. 

VERDEROR—A Judicial Officer 


_of the King’s Forest whose duties it 


was to enforce the laws of the Forest. 

WALKER-A Forest Officer ap- 
pointed to walk about a certain space 
af ground committed to his care. 

WOODWARD-—An Officer of the 
Forest whose duty it was to look after 
the woods and vert. He must present 
all Officers within his charge at the 
Court of the Chief Foresters or Ver- 
derors. He was not allowed to carry 
a hunting os 
- There were four (4) types of hunt- 
ing grounds—Forest—Chase—Park and 
Warren. 

A Forest was a certain territory of 
woods and pasture land where wild- 
life was protected by the King for 
his own pleasure in hunting with his 
friends and followers. 

A Chase was sort of middle ground 
between a Forest and a Park. It was 
ordinarily smaller than a Forest and 
did not have so many law enforce- 
ment officers connected with it, but 
it was larger than a Park, having 
more Officers and game than a Park. 

Every Forest was a Chase, but 
every Chase was not a Forest. It 
differed from a Park in that it was 
not enclosed, although it had certain 
boundaries. It was also licensed but 
was governed by the common law. 

Certain Chases were made part of 
the King’s Forest by the early Nor- 
man Kings and later were disaf- 
forested as having been taken in 
violation of individual or common 
rights when the Great Charter was 
renewed and confirmed in the year 
1218. 

Where a man controlled property 
in a Free Chase he could cut timber 


without a license but he could not 
do so if his property was part of a 
Forest. In any event, if he cut so 
much timber that there was not 
enough cover left for game, he 
would be subject to fine or imprison- . 
ment. 

The owner of land in a Chase 
could have permission to graze sheep 
and have conies, (or rabbits) feed 
there but he could not put on the 
land more sheep than it was usual to 
graze or make more coney burrows. 

If a man had a Chase adjoining a 
Forest and denied the Keeper of the 
Forest the right to drive back the 
Stag he was fined, but Red Deer were 
allowed to be in the Chase by special 
permission. 

Some times a person: was allowed 
to have a Chase in a Forest, but was 
not allowed to kill or hunt any Stag 
or Red Deer. 

. . To Be Continued. 
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it appeared, late in March, that Penn- 
sylvania’s deer herd suffered little loss 
through death from malnutrition last 
winter. 

Later, when game protectors re- 
turned home from rabies assignments 
and trout fishermen took to the 
streams it was learned that in north- 
ern counties of the state the first 
appraisal was far from correct. 


In the Game Commission’s ten- 
county Northcentral Division alone 
game protectors in two counties re- 
ported severe losses in deer, and in 
two others the winter kill was con- 
sidered above average. Potter 
County’s loss was placed at 1350 and 
McKean’s at 675. Clearfield’s was 185 
and Clinton’s 102. 

The total number of last winter’s 
deer deaths submitted from this 
leading big game division was 2404. 
The loss of these deer was attributed 
to lack of food rather than pro- 
tracted, severe winter weather. 
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By Charles E. Travis, Jr. 


OODCHUCKS have been more 

or less successfully hunted 
with every calibre rifle from the muz- 
zle loading cap lock rifle up to and 
including the most modern belted 
Magnums, but the most efficient of 
these rifles for use in farming coun- 
try are the hot .22 center fires. These 
rifles, which include the .22 Hornet, 
.218 Bee, the .220 Swift and the 
latest addition to the list the .222 
Remington make splendid wood- 
chuck rifles and are also excellent 
for crow shooting when fitted with a 


proper scope sight and shooting gun- 
sling. These rifles are factory products 
and can be bought over the counter 
nearly everywhere in normal times. 
They have excellent killing power, 
are most accurate and produce prac 
tically no ricochets, as the bullet is 
very light (45 to 55 grs.) and travel- 
ing at high velocity (2690 to 4110 
feet per second). 

Few hunters have the stalking and 
shooting ability to qualify them to 
hunt chucks with the .22 rimfire. 
Many people are mislead by the low 
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report of this  innocent-looking 
weapon and consider it little more 
than a toy. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Because of its low 
yelocity and lead bullet, it sends 
plenty of bullets whining cross coun- 
try and can penetrate a human skull 
at a mile distant. Watch your back 
stop with all rifles at all times but 
be extra careful with the rimfires if 
you must use them. 


As a fellow becomes more skillful 
in the shooting game he’ll begin to 
look around for a cartridge to suit 
his needs that can’t be “store 
bought.” These cartridges are known 
as wildcats, because the rifles have 
to be made up special by private 
custom riflesmiths. Some of these 
wildcat designs are good and many 
are mediocre. The ones considered 


' to be most accurate of these. .22 wild- 


cats are the .22-3000 R-2, sometimes 
called the Lovell, the .22 Varminter 
or .22-250, the Improved Zipper, the 
.22 Wilson Arrow, the .220 Rocket 
and the .219 Donaldson Wasp. 

- While I have used most of the fore- 
going calibres, my favorite for my 
type of hunting is the Wasp, which 
is made from the .219 Zipper case. 
Its accuracy is superb, and the killing 
“saa is ample to anchor even the 
argest and most rugged chucks at 
300 yds. The use of a cartridge burn- 
ing not more than 25 or 30 grains 
of powder in field shooting shows 
proper discernment. This tends to 
restrict the report to a tonal level 
permissible in most sections. 

In the design and assembly of my 
219 Donaldson Wasp rifle I used a 
Mauser ’98 action with double set 
triggers and the bolt handle altered 
by forging to clear the scope tube. 
My riflesmith did a fine job of fit- 
ting and chambering the custom bar- 
rel blank. He also made a straight- 
line bullet seater, hand type, cut 
with the same reamers that formed 
the chamber. A case-forming die was 
furnished also. My stockmaker made 
the target type stock designed from 


my sketches, and shaped out from a 
nicely figured blank of Oregon 
myrtlewood. 

There are several fine telescope 
sights available suitable for this type 
of shooting. I have several makes 
of scopes on my various rifles and for 
this rifle I used a 12.5 power with 
114” objective and fitted with a 
floating dot reticule covering 1” at 
100 yds. 


This dot proved most excellent for 
wood chuck shooting, showing up 
clearly under all conditions of light 
and shadow, such as sometimes en- 
countered when a chuck is looking 
things over from the cover of a fence 
row overgrown with weeds, honey- 
suckle or other ground growth. 
Without this dot you will find on 
many occasions that the chuck can 
be seen clearly, but the fine target 
crosshairs have faded out. An alter- 
native is coarse, single crosshairs. 
Coarse hairs and a dot do not give 
sufficient emphasis to the dot. 


After fire-forming a hundred cases, 
and test shooting .a number of 
charges, I settled on the following as 
my hunting load: 30.2 grs. of DuPont 
4320 powder, Winchester No. 115 
primers (they now make only the 
No. 120, in the large size) and the 
Sisk 55 gr. soft point Express bullet. 
I used the 55 gr. Sierra semi-round 
nose bullet quite extensively for 
crows and for hawk shooting where 
super accuracy is very essential and 
it proved to be an excellent killer but 
these bullets have been difficult to 
obtain; possibly because of their 
great popularity and success in Bench 
Rest Shooting Matches and _alloca- 
tions of metals due to the “war 
which is not a war.” 

After sighting in my hunting load 
from my bench rest 100 and 200 
yard ranges, a trip was planned next 
day into the haunts of the wood- 
chuck. 

The area selected contairied sev- 
eral freshly cut clover fields and a 
stand was taken along the edge of 
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a woods bordering such a field. I 
have found during the twenty-six 
years that I have hunted chucks that 
remaining unheard and unseen by 
the game sought is the better pro- 
cedure. The field was searched 
roughly with the naked eye; this 
failed to spot any brown or grizzled 
“bumps” out in the hay meadow. 
Then the field was glassed more 
carefully with the B. & L. 7x50 binoc- 
ulars. Now, wait a bit, there is the 
nose of a chuck sticking out of that 
den down under the stump grown 
over by poison ivy. As you watch, 
out pops the whole head and neck of 
a half grown chuck. The world has 
not as yet become his oyster, it is 
merely a wide expanse of grass and 
trees invaded now and then by a 
dog, a fox, or a man; and he is be- 
ginning to learn that the safest way 
to get along with all of these is to 
remain hidden, all but his nose. But, 
with the passing of the days, bold- 
ness and curiosity consume his mind. 
So, he has to come out just a bit 
farther to see exactly what it is that 
is over there, on the far side of his 
dinner table. 

The hunter in turn, is patient and 
experienced. He doesn’t shoot im- 
mediately, because he hopes to see 
two or three chucks coming out to 
feed, and perhaps he can shoot more 
than one. Sure enough, down in 
the corner comes a large old chuck, 
and is he a big one! His den is back 
in the blackberry bushes bordering 
the field down there, but he is com- 
ing out to feed on the clover. The 
binoculars are laid aside and the 
rifleman slips into the prone posi- 
tion, the sling was already in place 
on the arm, as it always is when I 
watch a field. The chuck peering 
from the den is selected for the first 
shot because he is the one most likely 
to disappear at the report of the 
rifle. From this point on, he might 
be selected from his class as the 
“chuck least likely to succeed in life.” 
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As you look through the big 
scope, you observe the target per. 
fectly. Even the smallest motion, a 
movement of his whiskers, the roll of 
an eye, a slight movement of his 
head are noted instantly. The dot 
is moved so as to place the spinning 
bullet as near the ear butt as is 
humanly possible. The set trigger 
is pressed, you carefully touch off 
the shot, and a most satisfying ‘blop’ 
comes back to the ears of the rifle. 
man, signaling a proper hit. One 
soon gets to learn, also, the almost 
exact location of the hit by the in- 
stinctive movement of the target im- 
mediately as the bullet strikes. A 55 
grain soft point from a .219 Was 
seems to get down to that wood- 
chuck incredibly fast. The sudden 
jar of the rifle butt, and the disap. 
pearance of the chuck’s head are like 
two rain drops hitting a window 
pane. 

The shooter’s left elbow is kept 
in its little hollow pressed into the 
ground, and a slight body shift is 
made in order that the other chuck 
may be brought into the field of the 
scope. He ran at the shot but stopped 
at the fence row edge being unable 
to see or locate the hidden rifleman. 
Another cartridge is slipped into the 
chamber and the trigger set. Just 
then the chuck, being curious as are 
his kind, sits up, but facing away 
and the dot is laid between his 
ears and the front trigger pressed. 
He drops in a heap and as I lay there 
watching through the scope I saw his 
tail come up and wave frantically, 
the sign known to all woodchuck 
hunters as the signal of a kill. Two 
more chucks were shot from _ this 
stand in the next half hour, then I 
decided to go down and pick up. 
This should never be done until 
you are ready to leave for the day, 
as going to a shot chuck, however 
cautiously you may cross the field, 
may scare others in who are peering 
from the cover of fence rows far 
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back in a den mouth, or from the 
cover of high, standing grass in 
which they have not so far, been 
spotted. After you are located by the 
chucks, you will have a long wait 
before another shot within that area 
—if they are really scary they won’t 
come out at all and will do their 
necessary feeding at night. 


On examining the wounds of the 
chucks shot I was impressed by the 
damage done. The Wasp seemed to 
kill aimost as well as my Varminter 
and sometimes on individual shots, 
quite as well. It used 4 to 6 grains 
less powder to do it! These four 
chucks were shot at ranges of 150 to 
250 yards, and all head shots. I de- 
cided on head shots only, when pos- 
sible, when killing for the sake of a 
big score began to attract me at all. 
I take all shots prone with gun sling 
or from a good solid rest such as a 
fence rail or a rock, stump, or other 
immovable object convenient to the 
hunter. The thrill in making a long 
uninterrupted run of hits is more 
satisfying to me, than a big tally 
of kills. Shooting at any chuck in 
sight whether it be 10 feet or 500 
yards is not for the real rifleman. 
The degree of accuracy attainable 
today with the latest rather heavy 
woodchuck rifles and fine bullets of 
custom manufacture tends to make 
the rifleman think of the unimpres- 
sive future of chuck hunting. A 
hunter’: who shoots all winter in a 
gallery league is in splendid condi- 
tion when chuck season rolls around 
and this type of shooter seldom 
misses from the prone position at 
sensible hunting ranges. Of course, 
if a man uses a 3-pound pull in the 
gallery matches and a set trigger 
outdoors, he must school himself to 
the change, and to never become 
absent-minded after he has once ‘set’ 
his set trigger mechanism. The rifle 
will then fire very suddenly. 

Today a rifleman must use self re- 
straint and discretion, in his own 
conduct while hunting. A modern 





rifleman due to the extreme accuracy 
of his equipment, can shoot himself 
right out of woodchucks within one 
or two seasons. The days of really 
high scores on any kind of game in 
the United States, are gone, probably 
forever. 


Getting back to the performance 
of the Wasp on woodchucks: My 
shooting partner who uses a .22 Wil- 
son Arrow with target weight barrel, 
and carefully hand-loaded ammuni- 
tion accompanied me on a trip to 
Bill Jones’ farm. I had seen Bill in 
town a few days before and he men- 
tioned that the chucks were making 
a nuisance of themselves in his al- 
falfa. Of course every chuck hunter 
likes to hear such things, so a trip 
to the growing alfalfa was in order. 
We left the car down by the barn 
and walked out to the hay meadows. 
While slowly topping a knoll in a 
pasture bordering the first field of 
alfalfa, we spotted a large chuck out 
in the middle of the stand, on his 
observation post on a big mound of 
dirt. Closer examination with the 
binoculars disclosed two additional 
chucks. One was sunning himself on 
a stump and another feeding along 
the edge of a woods on the far side 
of the field. Slipping back out of 
sight we bore off to the left to get 
into a more favorable shooting posi- 
tion, it being impossible to shoot 
from the other position because of 
the mass of green briars that hemmed 
in the field at this point. Prone, one 
could see nothing. We finally took 
our stand behind a poke-berry bush 
which acted as a screen and the sun 
being at our backs supplied a perfect 
set-up for seeing, yet not being seen. 
The chuck that we had spotted a lit- 
tle earlier sitting on the earth mound 
at the front door or entrance to his 
burrow had by now moved out into 
the field and was engaged in stuffing 
himself with aJfalfa. Slipping the 
sling onto my upper arm and care- 
fully poking the muzzle of the Wasp 
out through the briars, and the leaves 














































The author’s brother with a half grown 
chuck. The rifle—a Savage 19 H re-chambered 
to a .22 K-Hornet. 


of the poke-berry bush I got ready 
to fire. A cartridge was laid on the 
ground in the same position as the 
ammo block in target shooting. I 
decided on taking the chuck on the 
stump for the first bullet and my, 
but he showed up nice and sharp in 
the big scope. At the report, he 
rolled off the sun porch of his sum- 
mer cottage and then lay on the 
ground below, with all four feet 
sticking stiffly up in the air. The big 
chuck in the middle of the field 
raced for his den. The dot was 
there ‘waiting for him while he hesi- 
tated a moment on his doorstep for 
the usual Jast look. It was! He died 
right there. The third chuck had 
gone into his den while all this was 
taking place. After a wait of twenty 
minutes the glasses picked up a new- 
comer over in the far corner of the 
hay meadow; this chuck being of a 
red color somewhat like that of a 
red fox. 

My shooting partner killed him 
with a bullet through the _ throat 
as the chuck sat erect facing us. Later 











examination showed that the 55 
grain Sisk bullet from his Arrow, had 
shredded the vertebrae and all flesh 
around it and had made a hole of 
exit about the size of a silver dollar, 
This shot was at 300 yards. If you 
get accuracy from Arrow ammuni- 
tion, the flat trajectory of the cart- 
ridge gives a long killing range. 

We took seven nice chucks from 
this stand that evening, and I was 
more than satisfied with the work 
the Wasp was performing. Its shoot- 
ing is almost unbelievable to one un- 
familiar with a fine shooting varmint 
rifle, especially those with a rigid 
barrel, good  stock-bedding and 
weight closely approaching that of a 
bench rest rifle. 

This ability of a good shooting 
rifle to hit a small target is shown in 
the following: From under cover of 
a large hole or depression made by 
the uprooting of a large oak tree, I 
searched a 4” high stand of red 
clover for woodchucks. I map all my 
shooting ground fields before the 
chuck season opens and know where 
the various winter dens and the new 
summer dens are dug in relation to 
the location of the place chosen for 
the firing point. Because of their 
terrain or crops some fields require 
two or more firing points. This is 
particularly true if grazing cattle are 
turned out into, or have a habit of 
grazing or wandering over a portion 
of the shooting grounds. You must 
place yourself where you are at least 
partly screened, where you are suff- 
ciently high so that you can see 
clearly over and beyond your whole 
field of fire, to absolutely prevent 
any sort of shooting accident. 

But to go back to this woodchuck 
in the red clover: The binoculars dis- 
closed that a chuck was there, but 
keeping himself well hidden. Only 
the top of his head, an ear and an 
eye, showed above the den rim. This 
of course, was from a side view. The 
instantly fatal area was between the 
eye and the orifice of the ear. Being 
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a wary chuck, he held this exact posi- 
tion for over twenty minutes by my 
watch. Even then nothing else 
showed so I decided to take him “as 
was.” The dot was held so that the 
rifle would place a bullet between 
the eye and the ear. The set trigger 
was set, and regular trigger most care- 
fully pressed and the rifle fired. The 
usual report of the bullet striking a 
hard skull was heard, and then I 
saw him giving an occasional con- 
vulsive jerk of the body, in a forward 
direction such as follows a brain 
shot. This sort of hit makes one feel 
elated, as the range was 200 yards, 
and without a superbly accurate out- 
fit such a hit is pure accident. 

No matter what caliber you may 
select for chucks you will have to do 
your part of it. You must not expect 
to do the major part of your practice 
out in farmer Brown’s cow pasture 
or in his hay meadows. No farmer 
wants to have some nitwit creating 
an uproar anywhere near his sheep, 
his cattle, or his house and poultry 

ns. Do your targeting and testing 
in some quarry or back lot where it 


will annoy no one like your farmer 
hosts. 

‘Within easy traveling distance of 
your home are only a certain number 
of really good hunting or varmint 
shooting areas. Some of them are 
definite game pockets. Others are 
gathering, feeding and _ roosting 
places for varmints. All are irreplac- 
able except at much greater travel 
expense from your home. Don’t burn 
down your own hunting grounds by 
miserable conduct or by senseless 
over-firing of practice shots. Do not 
permit other hunters you may meet, 
to get all of you run off. It’s your 
shooting grounds, by the grace of a 
few farmers. Make every possible ef- 
fort to keep in their good graces. 

Impress upon all that your rifle is 
safe. You never shoot recklessly with 
it. It groups most of its shots within 
an inch at 100 yards, so there is noth- 
ing to fear from its bullets anywhere 
else. Be as courteous and careful on 
the farmer’s property, as if on your 
own. Then you and the farmer will 
get along! 

. The End. 





DEFENSE AGAINST RABBIT ATTACK 


Cottontail rabbits perennially annoy residents of Pennsylvania towns 
and ‘cities with their flower and bulb eating in early spring and their 


vegetable garden raiding later. 


Game [protectors and trappers employed hy the Game Commission re- 
move tens of thousands of these unwanted bunnies from municipalities 
every winter, thus reducing the potential rabbit damage. But some always 
remain to plague gardeners. However, with choice foods available it is 
almost impossible to bring rabbits to trap in late spring and summer. 

Many gardeners become incensed at the bunny depredations, but relent 
when they realize that if a mother rabbit were taken from her tiny 


young they would perish. 


The best way to beat the problem appears to be more defense spending. 
In the case of small gardens, where the outlay is within reason, 18-inch 
mesh wire, 6 inches of it buried in the ground to prevent burrowing 
under, solves the protection problem. Openings in the mesh must be no 
larger than ‘one inch if little rabbits are /to be kept out. 

Sprays and dusts, such as dried blood, rotenone and tobacco dust, sold 
by merchants handling seeds and garden equipment, are usually effective 
repellents. Directions on the package should be followed implicitly. A line 
of moth crystals, poured around the garden border, often proves an 


effective bar to the invasions of Brer Rabbit. 
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WH = urkey 
Revsounch Keport 


By Roger M. Latham 
Chief, Wildlife 


ype estimated wild turkey kill 
for the 1951 season was 8,962 
birds. The hunters responded to the 
request for turkey feet by sending 
163 pairs to Harrisburg. This is ob- 
viously an inadequate number for 
accurate sampling, but several inter- 


Research Division 


esting facts were determined from the 


examination of the feet. 

Of the 163 birds represented, 44 
were gobblers more than a year old 
and 54 were young toms of the year. 
There were 27 older hens and 38 
young hens. The ratio of toms to 
hens was 1.5 : 1, indicating that Penn- 
sylvania hunters tend to select the 
larger gobblers for their trophy. 
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Only 18 of the 163 turkeys were 
killed in the southern half of the 
state. The south-central portion, 
which only a few years ago repre- 
sented the entire turkey range in 
Pennsylvania, now produces a com- 
paratively few birds. The bulk of the 
turkeys are killed on the newly ex- 
tended range in the northern half of 
the state, which is now providing 
some of the finest turkey hunting in 
the country. These birds are even 
spilling over into New York in the 
same way the deer did a few years 
ago. 

Research investigations are cur 
rently under way to determine the 
cause of the decline in the southern 
counties, and management measures 
are being undertaken to restore this 
grand game bird to its original num- 
bers in this area. By repeated heavy 
stocking with high quality game farm 
birds and by trapping and transfer- 
ring wild birds from the northern 
counties, it is hoped that this restora- 
tion will be completed. 


. The End. 
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Land Area 


The county contains 357,120 acres, 
of which 317,154 acres are forested. 
Publicly owned land comprises 270,- 
094 acres, 12,599 acres of which are 
State Game Lands. State forests com- 
prise nearly 60,000 acres. 


John Lohmann, Box 157, Milford, 
has jurisdiction over Shohola, West- 
fall, Milford, Dingman, Delaware 
and Lehman counties. 


Fish Warden 
Ralph O. Singer, Tafton. 


Agriculture 


Although 89 per cent of the 
county’s area is in forest lands, farm- 
ing forms the chief occupation. Crop 
values are about $208,000 annually, 
while livestock products are valued 


at approximately $419,000. 
Topography 
The surface of the land is uneven, one 

ere but not mountainous except for the a ny 

the Pocono range which enters the south- The principal classes of manufac- 
pa western part of the county. Its numer- turing industry are textiles and tex- 
ore. ous lakes are the result of glacial ac- tile products and lumber and its re- 

pei tion. manufacture. The quarrying of flag- 
oa The Delaware River forms the stones is an important local industry. 
the eastern border of the county and 

ex: Lake Wallenpaupack a portion of its Steet 
£ of western boundary. Other principal istoric 
ing streams are the Lackawaxen River, The fertile bottom lands near Mil- 
ie Shohola, Masthope and Blooming ford are thought to be the first terri- 
vel Grove Creeks, the Saw Kill and the tory in Pennsylvania to be occupied 
the Raymond Kill. by white men. Here. Dutch settlers 
ears built their homes in 1682. 

Transportation The first Englishman to visit this 

cur- Railroad transportation is fur- territory was Captain Arent Schuyler, 
the nished by the Erie and the Delaware who, in 1694, was sent into this terri- 
ern Valley railroads. The Roosevelt tory by Governor Fletcher of New 
ures Highway (U. S. 6) and other routes York to determine whether or not 
this traverse the county, which has 232 the Indians had been persuaded to 
uae miles of improved State highways. join with the French at the time of 
“avy the French and Indian Wars. 
re District Game Protector Prior to the infamous “Walking 
on Albert J. Kriefski, Blooming Grove, Purchase” the relationship between 
wee has jurisdiction over Lackawaxen, the white settlers and the Delaware 
main Palmyra, Blooming Grove, Greens Indians who occupied this territory 
d and Porter counties. was quite mts 5 However, in re- 
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taliation for the wrongs the Indians 
believed had been done them during 
negotiations for the purchase the 
settlers were later raided until it be- 
came necessary to call upon the Pro- 
prietors for help. Benjamin Franklin 
was sent to Easton where he or- 
ganized the defense of the settlers. 
Pike County’s company of 39 men 
was raised under Captain Van Etten 
and forty dollars was offered for each 
scalp taken from an Indian warrior. 

This territory was also the object 
of a long-term dispute between the 
provinces of Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania which gave rise to the Pen- 
namite wars. It was not until after 
thirty years of intermittent warfare 
that Pennsylvania gained undisputed 
control of the county. 

Thomas Quick was the first settler 
in the town of Milford. His son, 
Thomas, Jr., was the fabulous “In- 
dian Killer” who killed 99 Indians 
and died a natural death at a ripe 
old age, regretting that he had been 
unable to make it an even 100. 

From early days Pike County was 
a key point in trafic between New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
and Port Jervis was a principal port 
of entry into Pennsylvania for 
traders, goods, and travelers from 
New Jersey. 

The Delaware River furnished 
power and transportation, and aided 
immensely in the development of the 
county’s early lumbering industry. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Pike County is primarily a big 
game state, ranking high in the pro- 
duction of deer and bear. Grouse 
hunting is also excellent, and trap- 
ping good. 

Game Lands Number 183, near 
Blooming Grove, comprises 2,778 
acres; Number 116, near Lacka- 
waxen, comprises 4,024 acres; Num- 
ber 180, near Lords Valley, comprises 






























1,406 acres; Number 209, near Mi i 
ford, comprises 4,391 acres. : 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream: 
or lake, fish stocked, location and! 
length or area of stock waters) in. 
clude: Balliards Creek, brook trout, 
Greeley, 2 mi.; Big Bushkill Creek 
brown & rainbow trout, Bushkill, 
mi.; Little Bushkill Creek, brook: 
trout, Milford, 11 mi.; Dingmang” 
Creek, brook trout, Dingmans Ferry,? 
6 mi.; Indian Ladder Creek, brook 7 
trout, Dingmans Ferry, 4 mi.; Kellam | 
Creek, brook trout, Hawley, 2 mi.;~ 
Lackawaxen River, brown & rainbow © 
trout, Lackawaxen, 12 mi.; Middle © 
Branch Creek, brook trout, Porters ~ 
Lake, 3 mi.; Millrift Creek, brook | 
trout, Millrift, 3 mi.; Panther Brook, 7 
brook trout, Shohola, 3 mi.; Ray- % 
mondskill Creek, brook & brown © 
trout, Milford, 9 mi.; Savantine ~ 
Creek, brook trout, Milford, 4 mi.; 
Saw Creek, brook trout, Bushkill, 5 
mi.; Sawkill Creek, brook trout, Mil- 
ford, 2 mi.; Shohola Creek, brook, 
brown & rainbow trout, Shohola, 15 
mi.; Twin Lakes Creek, brook trout, 
Shohola, 4 mi.; Wallenpaupack 
Creek, brown & rainbow trout, Green- 
town, 6 mi.; Big Tink Pond, black 
bass, Bohemia, 80 A.; Delaware 
River, black bass, Milford, 63 mi; 
Fairview Lake, black bass, Tafton, 
110 A.; Pecks Pond, black bass, Pecks 
Pond, 300 A.; Twin Lakes, black 
bass, Twin Lakes, 235 A.; Wallen- 
paupack Lake, black bass, Paupack, 
5,000 A.; White Deer Lake, black 
bass, Blooming Grove, 48 A. 


















State Recreational Areas 
The county contains many recrea~ | 
tional areas, chief of which are Pro | 
mised Land, Peck’s Pond and Owego 


State Picnic Areas. 
. . The End. 
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By Kelth C. Schuyler 
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Kids like these and their adult counterparts do more than one million dollars damage 
to private and public property with guns annually. 


r% THE critical moment, just as 
the surgeon was about to per- 
form the most delicate part of the 
brain operation . . . the lights went 
out. By the time the emergency 
system had been switched on in the 
hospital, the damage had been done. 

The next day, an ambulance speed- 
ing from an accident with an emer- 
gency case was forced to wait at a 
crossing where a long freight train 
was oy age in obedience to a sudden 
signal for which there seemed to be 
no reason. By the time the trouble 
was located, and the train moved on, 
the ambulance driver had no need 
for haste. 

A rural home owner grabbed the 
telephone to report that his house 
was on fire,-heard the operator, then 
the phone went dead before he could 
give his number. He wasted more 
time with the dead phone, then 


turned to help his wife remove the 
children from the second floor where 
they were taking an afternoon nap. 
The stairs were blocked by flame. 

A motorist, hurrying to a wedding 
in a part of the state with which he 
was unfamiliar, could not interpret 
the rusty “dead-end” warning of the 
bullet-spattered highway sign, failed 
to make the right angle turn and 
plunged over the high embankment 
of the river. 

Fortunately, these are all merely 
hypothetical examples. But every one 
of these tragedies could happen as 
the result of carelessness and vandal- 
ism with firearms. 

Too frequently we associate the 
danger from firearms only with the 
direct damage they can do to the 
human body. However, each year 
countless dollars are lost to careless- 
ness and maliciousness in addition to 
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untold heartaches and _ trouble 
through violation of the rules and re- 
sponsibilities that go with a gun. And 
we dare never lose sight of the 
need t6 further perfect the record of 
firearms safety. Too many in this 
country await the slightest oppor- 
tunity to bring further restrictions 
upon our birthright to bear arms as 
Americans. 

In the mishaps with guns wherein 
property is damaged, it is usually the 
after results that are more serious 
rather than the direct damage caused 
by the projectile itself. And, contrary 
to general belief, damage caused by 
adults is often comparable to that 
caused by youngsters. 

Of the various utility companies, 
railroads and the highway depart- 
ment contacted in regard to damage 
resulting from firearms, inquiries 
produced one notable fact. Much as 
the actual cash loss is deplored, loss 
of service to customers and the real 
danger to human life and property 
loom as the two most disturbing 
factors. 

It is impossible to determine the 
national or state bill for damages 
caused by firearms, for few depart- 
ments keep an actual record of costs 
attributable to this cause alone. How- 
ever, it is safe to estimate that the 
annual loss in Pennsylvania exceeds 
one million dollars. 


For instance, one major telephone 
company has spent over $112,000 
during the past five years locating and 
repairing such damage. This repre- 
sents a total of 1,812 separate cases 
or an average of 360 per year—nearly 
one a day. 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways estimates its cash loss at 
$120,000 annually from damaged 
markers. However, this figure in- 
cludes all types of vandalism. 

A major electric utility provides 
some interesting figures on its cost of 
replacement and repair of firearms 
damage. “A good average cost for 
damage done to street lighting equip- 


ment would be $10 per unit. Regard. 
ing insulators and conductors, costs 
may vary from $5 to $50, dependent 
upon several factors such as the volt- 
age of the line, whether the line must 
be de-energized to make repairs and 
whether repairs can be scheduled or 
must be made immediately under 
emergency conditions. If they can be 
scheduled, the importance of the line 
determines whether the line can be 
removed from service during regular 
work days or whether work must be 
done at premium rates during a light 
load period such as a Sunday.” 

There have been cases where con- 
ductors were damaged on a single 
power line supplying a large town 
which completely interrupted service 
to the town and to all its industries. 

Railroads have long been a target, 
literally speaking, of youths with a 
gun and the need for something at 
which to shoot. There seems to be 
something irresistible about signal 
lights, telephone line insulators and 
even, on occasion, flasher signals at 
crossings. 

One of the most vulnerable and 
expensive units of equipment is the 
case and its enclosed instruments 
which operate signal lights. These 
cases and their contents cost any- 
where between $500 and $5,000, de- 
pending on the size of the installa- 
tion.. Not infrequently these cases 
have been shot into with extensive 
damage resulting. Even more serious 
than the direct damage have been the 
delay to trains and interruption to 
schedules. 


Cases are on the records of one of 
our largest railroads where the bullet 
lodged between two wires in a signal 
cable in such a manner that false 
battery was placed on a wire and the 
wrong indication resulted on the 
signal. In such cases hundreds of lives 
may be placed in jeopardy. 

Sometimes wires are only damaged, 
and a break does not occur until 
extremes in temperature cause the re- 
maining thread of wire to separate. 
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Consequently, it is impossible to 
determine when the actual trouble 
will result. It may come in the dead 
of night in remote areas. 

Colored glasses shot out of a signal 
light, a common Tesult of unin- 
hibited target practice, can easily be 
the cause of a terrifying moment for 
the engineer of a speeding train. The 
white signal which results when the 
colored glass is gone, “must be re- 
garded in its most restrictive indica- 
tion,” and calls for an immediate re- 
port to the section superintendent. 

Since some railroads have their 
own telephone systems, they suffer 
along with the utilities which pro- 
vide this service to your homes. 

Aside from the shooting of insula- 
tors, also common trouble for electric 
utilities, the greatest trouble and 
hazard to telephone service results 
when bullets are shot into main 
cables. These cables carry numerous 
wires, and often a single bullet will 
sever a number of these wires. 

Locating the source of trouble is 
frequently a real headache for line- 
men. For, even a .22 caliber bullet 
can do extensive damage, and the 
tiny hole it leaves in the cable re- 
quires minute checking. 

Damage to highway signs is most 
evident to the general public. The 
little spot of daylight showing 
through a patch of rust on a marker 
is not an infreqeunt sight . . . espe- 
cially along secondary rural high- 
ways. 

Secretary of Highways E. L. 
Schmidt has this to say about damage 
to Pennsylvania Department of High- 
way property. “As our accounting 
system does not separate the cost of 
sign repair, we can only give an esti- 
mate of the damage. But, in the con- 
sidered judgment of our traffic and 
maintenance engineers, the bill will 
approach $120,000 per annum. This 
estimate is based on an average cost 
of about $6.00 for the repair of 
hunter - sportsman - marksmen-vandal 
damaged signs.” 
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Only a 12 gauge pumpkin ball managed 
to penetrate this sign, but 38 pistol bullets 
and a blast from a shot shell helped to 
complete the job. 


“In an average year, about 20,000 
signs are mutilated, hence the total 
cost is estimated at $120,000. We be- 
lieve this is very close to the actual 
figure.” 

The state of Wyoming has had so 
much trouble with free-lance rifle 
experts that the highway department 
in that state has issued paper targets 
to be used in lieu of road signs. Work- 
ing on the assumption that the high- 
way markers have a special appeal to 
marksmen, the department had the 
targets made to exactly resemble the 
regulation signs . . . with the addi- 
tion of three convenient bullseyes. 


Issued free to all comers, the tar- 
gets are given with the suggestion 
that they be used as substitutes for 
the metal markers when sighting in 
rifles. 

There are two seasons of the year 
when the long suffering utiljties and 
highway departments can expect the 
most trouble. One is the post-Christ- 
mas period, when recipients of rifles 
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from Santa Claus go out and shoot 
up the countryside, and the other is 
during and right before the big-game 
hunting seasons. 

Youngsters old enough to handle 
a firearm, but too young to be [ully 
appreciative of the trouble they can 
cause, provide the most trouble in 
the spring months. The more per- 
sistent carry on their target practice 
throughout the year, but they are 
normally at their best, or worst, at 
the time when a young man’s fancy 
normally turns to thoughts of other 
things. 

Fortunately, the kids usually con- 
fine their destruction to property of 
a relatively inexpensive nature 
such as insulators and street lights. 
But in the fall of the year, their 
grownup counterparts move up with 
the big guns. 

Not confining themselves to such 
trivials as insulators, the “big boys” 
blast away at transformers, instru- 
ment cases and heavy cables. A deer 
rifle aimed in the wrong directions 
can mean “lights out” or dead tele- 
phones for large sections of the 
population. 


And then, of course, there are the 
off-season depredations such as oc- 
curred in one section of the state 
when a New Year's Eve celebrator 
deliberately shot out a telephone toll 
cable. 

If what has been written to this 
point might seem overplayed, a 
moment of sober consideration will 
dispel this notion. 

The victims of carelessness with 
firearms mentioned here are each 
businesses which serve the general 
public. Their representatives usually 
make every attempt to avoid pub- 
licity even when they are lucky 
enough to catch the person respon- 
sible for the damage. 

In the interests of good public 
relations and a genuine regard for 
the culprits, who seldom realize the 
seriousness of their offense, the com- 





panies ‘‘go easy” on them. The com. 
panies are usually satisfied to recover 
any damages. If it becomes a matter 
for the police, however, the conse. 
quences are severe in some cases. 

It remains for us to police our. 
selves and our children to eliminate 
this wholly unnecessary and mali- 
cious use of firearms. 

Most sportsmen are familiar with 
the political attempts that have been 
made to restrict the ownership and 
use of lethal weapons. We have all 
seen the examples in Europe of too 
much interference with a man’s right 
to keep and bear arms. Even in this 
nation some states have managed to 
pass laws which hamstring this in- 
herent right of Americans. 

We dare not, must not, give the 
lawmakers any excuse to pass re- 
strictive regulations on the use of 
guns beyond those laws which are 
coincident to common sense and 
proper behavior. 

No father should give his son a 
weapon of any kind, or permit him 
to acquire one, without teaching him 
the proper use of it. But, first the 
father himself must develop faultless 
habits with firearms before he at- 
tempts to educate the boy who is go 
ing to emulate him. 

Aside from the moral obligation 
to refrain from’ damaging property 
which is not our own, we have a 
strictly personal stake in protecting 
property owned by utilities, railroads 
and highway departments. In_ the 
case of corporations, added costs as 
the result of gun damage means 
higher rates to users of their services 
. . . you and me. Damage to high- 
way department property, property 
which is actually owned by us, is re- 
ected in higher taxes. 

It is a good investment in national 
security, sound economics and plain 
common sense to always keep the 
muzzle of our gun pointed at proper 
targets. 

With guns, it always pays to . 
be sure, be sensible and be safe! 

The End. 
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High Read 


By John H. Day 


HE best way to explore the 

countryside on foot is to wade 
right through it. Especially is this 
true in mid-July when every thicket 
conspires with its greenbrier and its 
blackberry canes to say to the per- 
spiring countryman: “You shall not 
pass!” Seek out the largest, widest, 
shallowest stream, plunge boldly in, 
and follow this watery highroad 
through the heart of your chosen 
hinterland. The countryman who 
wades as he hikes walks right 
through Ma Natures’ back door. 

For full enjoyment of this stream 
strolling avoid the hot, heavy hip 
boots favored by chance anglers en- 
countered along the way. A pair of 
comfortable old shoes, heavy socks 
to add cushion, and an old pair of 
slacks make up the ideal wading en- 
semble. After the first step or two 
the soothing water squishes com- 
fortably between a toes and 
the countryman is ready for any- 
thing, be it tumbling riffle or waist- 
deep eddy. 

There are no breath-taking vistas 
along the waterways—no ridge road 
panoramas. But there is a wealth 
of interesting wayside treasure trove 


practically underfoot. This back door 
approach produces entertaining en- 
counters with unsuspecting wildlings. 
The stream hiker moves close to 
sloping banks crowded with the 
shiver ferns and shrubs which shun 
the dusty roadsides. 

I splashed along through a long 
flat stretch where the limpid water 
eased across wide ledge rock. Here 
and there a flat stone had found 
lodging in flood time, and had built 
up a tiny silt foundation. Turning 
these stones is a fascinating pursuit. 
Nearly all provide shelter for a craw- 
dad or two. Occasionally a fat hell- 
grammite will float free as his lair is 
revealed, and will jerk awkwardly 
down stream in the cloud of silt. 

The more exciting interludes 


come when the shifted stone reveals 
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a big watersnake coiled in_ the 
shadows, ready to wriggle away from 
there with reckless abandon which 
sometimes takes him across the 
countryman’s bare arm. There are 
water pennies, and caddis cases, and 
all sorts of odd marine life to be 
found under these stones. 


I dispatched one small water snake 
who made the mistake of running 
under a tiny flat rock which I could 
stomp, and picked up a handful of 
hellgrammites. On the cliffs above the 
creek the purple flowering raspberry 
displayed its gorgeous blooms in a 
setting of wild hydrangea. There was 
thimbleweed in the brakes and a 
plant: or two of tall meadow rue 
towering above a bed of maidenhair 
fern. 

Just around the bend I came upon 
the biggest sycamore I have even 
seen. This giant leaned across a 

uiet pool as though enjoying its 
shimmering image. At ten feet above 
the ground the huge bole is six 
feet through. This barrel-chested 
plane tree rears 90 feet into the air, 
throwing out huge limbs which are 
as large as ordinary non-ambitious 
sycamores. 


In a shale-bottomed stretch the 
shiners schooled in nervous shoals, 
winking at me in fitful spurts as they 
turned in the sun. Here the crayfish 
were everywhere, scuttling in all di- 
rections as I advanced. A young 
green heron sat on a bridge railing 
and eyed me anxiously before seek- 
ing a less revealing haven high in 
a water elm. 


Damsel flies fluttered along the 
weedy edgings and a big dragon fly 
of the ten-spotted clan obligingly 
picked up a mosquito which had 
been buzzing around my head. The 
“snake feeder” was so intent on his 
quarry that he nearly collided with 
my shoulder. A kingfisher kept fly- 
ing up ahead of me. I was in no 
hurry, and he had plenty of time to 
smash the eddies in search of min- 
nows. Finally he nabbed one and 





rattled over my head on the way to 
his dining perch. 


Butterflies danced in airy non. 
chalance along the waterway—“see. 
ing only what is fair, sipping only 
what is sweet.” The gorgeous blooms 
of the swamp milkweed served as 
colorful foil for a magnificent tiger 
swallowtail, and a cluster of tiny 
fellows with white wing bars found 
interest in the damp moss close 
above the water. 

I found a convenient log seat near 
one of the pools and spent a pleas- 
ant half hour in the heart of that 
steamy fastness. The brook had 
fallen so low as to have lost its voice, 
The quiet in that remote dell was 
broken only by the hum of busy in- 
sects and the occasional rasping cry 
of a locust filing the silence to an 
edge. 

The first item of interest to come 
along was a hapless member of the 
Mayfly clan who had fallen into the 
stream. He came floating in at the 
head of the pool, kicking and 
struggling, but could not get off 





CORRECTION 


On page 14 of the May issue of 
GaME News the following MIS-in- 
formation appears: “A 7x35 has a 
50 mm. objective .. ...” This should 
have read, “A 7x35 has a 35 mm. 
objective; a 7x50 mm. has a 50 mm. 
objective, which being much larger, 
therefore lets in a great deal more 
light.” Sorry. 














the water. Here surely was a tasty 
morsel for one of the shiners loaf- 
ing in the shady depths. 

The sluggish current floated the 
insect slowly around the perimeter of 
the pool, then directly across the 
deepest portion. Each time the fly 
would struggle I could see the flash- 
ing of shiner sides beneath it, but 
strangely there came no strikes. Sud- 
denly one of the little fish struck 
hard and the fly disappeared, only to 
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ar again on the surface, ap- 
merently oo il a few seconds 
later. , ; 

For some reason ‘these minnows 
did not want that Mayfly, and it 
finally came to water-logged mooring 
beside a floating leaf. Even the 
whirligig beetles ignored it. They 
raced their motors and_ skidded 
around on the water in wide circles, 
but they seemed more intent on 
racticing for their regatta than in 
dining on one juicy Mayfly. 

While I watched the Mayfly epi- 
sode a thread-waisted wasp came to 
the side of the pool for a load of 
mud. Somewhere nearby this busy 
mud-dauber was building a set of 
adobe apartments and here was her 
source of supply. She made several 
trips while I sat there, biting out 
a mouthful of the moist mud with 
each trip, and hustling off to plas- 
ter each load into place. 

The most interesting visitor of the 
afternoon came by while the sun 
was really bearing down on that 
weed-tangled valley. One of the day- 
flying clear-winged moths stopped in 
for a drink of water and entertained 
me for some time. Buzzing around 
just like a hummingbird, he would 
swing a wide circle above the pool, 
then suddenly drop for a swift sip 
after the manner of a swallow drink- 
ing from a wide pond. 

At least a half-dozen times the 
moth made that peculiar dive. Each 
time the whole shiner population of 
the pool exploded in a smashing 
strike, but the clearwing was always 
up and away. In deeper ponds har- 
boring bigger and more hungry fish, 
drinking in this manner could be 
dangerous business. 

I came suddenly onto a marshy 
spot and scared aloft an immature 
green heron who wasn’t quite sure 
whether to run or stay. This young- 
ster got up into some low willows 
and entertained me for a long time 
with some most comical posturing. 
He walked solemnly up and down 


those slanting willow trunks, his 
stub of a tail betraying his agitation, 
all the time keeping me in sure 
focus. 

Close in against a hillside hous- 
ing some big timber I came to an- 
other opening where the green 
“jungle” funnels down to a sandy 
oasis silted into being by a tiny 
brook at flood stage. A multitude of 
wild honeybees kept this spot busy 
all day long. They were gathering 
up something needed for the home 
colony there in the moist sand— 
perhaps water to dilute the honey. 

The sun was in the right quarter 
to create a luminous glow in that 
green funnel which touched each 
hurrying bee with a shimmering 
halo. Down they came on speeding 
wings, to settle in the sand and crawl 
about busily, picking up whatever it 
was they were collecting. Then up 
they went through the funnel, quite 
plainly loaded down, steering a 
course which led between a tall 
water elm and a tulip poplar and 
then on up to the timbered hillside. 

The countryman is always fas- 
cinated by the marvelous methodical 
doings of the wild bees. I stopped in 
that sunlit glen for a long half hour, 
watching the golden throng come 
racing down the funnel, while the 
laden workers hoisted themselves up 
the same path, always steering di- 
rectly for the bee tree somewhere 
up there in the trees. 

At the invitation of the chamber 
of commerce of lower cattail valley 
I recently made a tour of inspection 
of our local mosquito factory. It 
was a hot July afternoon and under 
the urgent prodding of a blistering 
sun the assembly lines were going 
full blast. I arrived on the site of 
the main factory after following a 
devious trail which led first over 
the fence behind the house, and 
then through a tall sea of mustard 
and teazel to the edge of a'sizeable 
bit of standing water. 

In this natural setting, against a 
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handsome background screen’ of 


broadleaved cattail, the mosquitoes ° 


have established their production 
lines. The females come singing in 
at dawn, after a night of fearsome 
bloodletting in the neighborhood, to 
lay their raft-like egg masses on the 
surface of the water. If Old Sol co- 
operates there will be several hun- 
dred brand new “wrigglers” abroad 
by 4 p. m. 

The sun was over my shoulder 
and at just the right angle to light 
up the interior of the factory. Hun- 
dreds of wriggling larvae were hard 
at work hunting out bits of food 
between trips upstairs for air. Sched- 
ules call for seven days on the 
wriggler lines when the July sun is 
hot. Then the would-be mosquitoes 
roll along for two days in the pupal 
case finishing rooms. 

On the surface I could see many 
of the tiny abandoned pupal cases 
which had split open to release the 
adult insects. Here they had rested, 
riding these cast-off garments until 
their wings had unfolded. Then most 
of them had taken off in the direction 
of our bedroom windows, where they 
display a fiendish skill in forcing the 
screens. 

. The End 





Brush Control Reconciles 
Economy and Wildlife 
Values 


Properly used, chemical brush 
killing compounds can make public 
utility rights-of-way valuable to wild- 
life and simultaneously greatly re- 
duce maintenance costs, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. This 
has been demonstrated and tested in 
Massachusetts. Under the supervision 
of Dr. Frank E. Egler, noted plant 
ecologist and research associate of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, a 48-acre forest of sprout 
growth around a transmitter of Sta- 
tion. WHDH has been converted to 


permanent low brush. Maintenang 
costs have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. q 


Conservationists have 


become 4 


alarmed over blanket spraying tg” 


eliminate brush from transmission © 
lines. Power sprayers, under the ~ 


usual system, are used along the lines © 


during the spring, drenching all © 
foliage with oil solutions of weed ~ 
killer. Overgrown power lines are) 
attractive to wildlife, and the usual” 
spraying season corresponds with the - 
height of the breeding season; many _ 
nesting birds and young mammals” 
are killed, directly when toxic sub — 
stances are used, or by exposure when 
brush is defoliated, Blanket spraying 7 
also risks law suits from the dritt ob 
chemicals to neighboring _ private 7 
croplands and woodlots. In addition,” 
annual heavy spraying is needed be | 
cause undesirable species tend to 
sprout rapidly in spite of repeated” 
spraying. . 

All of these objections can be) 
eliminated, Dr. Egler has shown, by 
selectively killing tall-growing plants” 
and encouraging low-growing shrubs, 
herbs, and grasses. Under this system,’ 
the heavy sprouters are poisoned dur 
ing the winter by spraying the lower” 
stems of the plants. Practically no) 
sprouting results and. the remaining” 
vegetation prevents invasion of un- 7 
desirable species. The site treated | 
under Dr. Egler’s supervision was” 
formerly a red maple swamp, and the | 
dominant species is notoriously diffi- 7 
cult to control. Five years after the’ 
initial spraying, this tree has been © 
eliminated from ‘he area. Blanket 7 
spraying costs about $15.00 a year per ~ 
acre for the first six or seven years 
and drops to around $9.00 for annual 
maintenance. Costs for the _ initial 
spraying under the Egler system 
range from $6.00 to $23.00 an acre, 
depending upon the density of the 
brush, and drop sharply to $2.50 an 
acre for annual maintenance. 
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Photos by the author 

With a good face lifting and the con- 

struction of a dam the Old Lehigh Canal 

will soon furnish recreation for nearby 

communities. The area between the canal 

and the river. will be utilized as a game 
propagation area. 





Will Sn 
I< Here 


By Harvey R. Frantz 


panNG and swimming again in 
the old Lehigh Canal will soon be 
a reality, due to the efforts of the 
local Sportsmen's Clubs of the Lehigh 
Valley. It was in this Canal that many 
of the present-day sportsmen learned 
to swim and where they caught their 
first fish. 

The Lehigh Canal running from 
Easton on the Delaware River to 
Mauch Chunk, a distance of 46 miles, 
commenced operation in 1830. It was 
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one of the connecting links between 
the hard coal fields of Pennsylvania 
and the metropolitan and export 
markets of Philadelphia and New 
York. But with the development of 
railroads and later highways, canal 
traffic gradually petered out. In 1931 
the last commercial canal boat passed 
through Bethlehem. 


Floods of 1942 took out some of 
the dams and portions of the canal 
and definitely put the canal out of 
the transport business. The Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, 
owners of the canal, still, however, 
maintain portions of the canal as a 
source of water supply for various 
industries. Through no fault of the 
Company, the canal, where it tra- 
verses communities, became a deposi- 
tory for junk, garbage and cesspool 
drainage. 

The portion of the canal between 
Lock 43 in Bethlehem and Lock 44 
in Freemansburg, a distance of about 
two miles, was no different from other 
portions of the canal unless it had 
more rubbish and pollution. Oc- 
casionally a hardy sucker might be 
caught but the filth and debris dis- 
couraged any swimming or recrea- 
tion. 

There had always been talk of do- 
ing something about the canal but 
the talking stage was so far as it ever 
went. The Company did what they 
could to keep the canal clean and 
orderly but public indifference and 
apathy countered all their moves. 

In the fall of 1951 Leo Gallagher, 
President of Freemansburg Rod and 
Gun Club, most of whose members 
grew up along the canal, called a 
meeting of the local Sportsmen Clubs 
to see what steps could be taken to 
clean up that portion of the canal 
that literally flowed through their 
own backyard. 

Six clubs sent representatives to 
the meeting. They were the Free- 
mansburg Rod and Gun _ Club, 
Bethlehem Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association, Hellertown Sportsmen’s 





Association; Miller Heights Sports. 
men’s Association; Lower Saucon 
Sportsmen’s Association and the 
Monocacy Field and Stream Associa- 
tion. Preliminary to the meeting Gal- 
lagher had contacted officials of the 
Canal Company and so was able to 
inform the representatives of a sug: 
gested form of action. 


The Company had said they would 
gladly talk over the possibility of 
leasing or renting a portion of the 
canal to an organized group. The 
representatives, on hearing this, de- 
cided to organize and incorporate as 
an Inter-Club Canal Commission, 
the Commission to be made up of 
delegates from each of the six clubs, 


A committee of this group met the 
canal officials and requested permis- 
sion to lease the portion of the canal 
between Lock 43 and Lock 44. A 
lease was drawn up stating a dam 
would be constructed by the Inter- 
Club Canal Commission to impound 
water for fishing, swimming and 
boating. In turn the Canal company 
agreed to furnish sufficient water to 
fill the dam and maintain an agreed 
level. The Commission would also be 
responsible for maintaining and 
policing this rented portion of the 
Canal. 

Now that the Inter-Club Canal 
Commission was organized. and a 
portion of the Canal ‘leased the work 
was just beginning. First the Canal 
itself had to be cleaned out of its 
years’ accumulation of junk. This 
meant putting on waders and get- 
ting out in the muck and throwing 
or dragging the rubbish to shore 
where it was loaded on trucks. The 
sportsmen, ably assisted by Junior 
sportsmen, met one day each week- 
end and worked the entire day, 
broken only by a lunch donated by 
various merchants and _ interested 
parties. While the bottom was being 
cleaned, other groups were cutting 
the brush and trees that had grown 
up on the banks and sides of the 
Canal. Occasionally a disturbed nest 
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of yellow jackets would enliven the 
work. ; . 

The Commission had signs printed 
and posted stating the purpose of the 
organization and. prohibiting dump- 
ing in the Canal. Colored slide talks, 
newspaper releases and a general 
educational program was undertaken 
to enlist the local people’s help and 
cooperation in keeping the Canal 
clean. 

The three scours or breaks on the 
tow path side of the canal will be 
filled this spring by local contractors 
who have fill to dispose of. As the 
dam is to be a rock-crib type it was 
necessary to obtain ties and poles for 
its construction. The call for this 
material had hardly made the rounds 
of the various clubs when 150 rail- 
road ties along with a supply of used 
power line poles were promised. 
These materials have since been 
picked up by the sportsmen and de- 
livered to the dam site. 

The merchants of the surrounding 
communities as well as the communi- 
ties themselves have assisted the 
project by material contributions and 
service. As an example the Boro of 
Freemansburg loaned the Commis- 
sion their truck to haul away the 
refuse taken from the canal while a 
local tree surgeon offered his power 
saw to cut up the poles and ties for 
the dam construction. 

The dam is expected to be com- 
pleted this summer and the stocking 


of fish should take place next fall. 
By that time the ‘few remaining 
sources of pollution in the canal will 
be taken care of by the newly con- 
structed Bethlehem sewerage plant. 

By next year the two miles of re- 
habilitated canal will be open to 
the public for safe swimming, good 
fishing and possibly boating. Plant-: 
ing the canal bank with seedlings and 
shrubs will complete the project. 

The area between the canal and 
the Lehigh River will be used as a 
game propagation area. This area is 
overgrown with trees and shrubs and 
forms ideal food and cover for small 
game. The rabbits in this section are 
protected from wandering housecats 
and stray dogs by the canal and 
hunting is prohibited by both the 
Commission and the Borough. This 
excess game, which will be _live- 
trapped and released in other por- 
tions of the county, might be con- 
sidered a by-product of the canal 
project. 

It is hoped that the work accom- 
plished by the inter-club Canal Com- 
mission, Inc. will be an inducement 
for other organizations along the Le- 
high Canal, as well as other semi- 
abandoned canals in the state, to do 
likewise. There are miles and miles 
of similar potential recreational sites 
in Pennsylvania just waiting for the 
sportsmen’s Clubs to move in and 
take over. 

. The End 





SCHOOL OF FISHING AND HUNTING 
A new wrinkle in the instruction of novice and experienced anglers and gunners is 
Captain Tom’s School of Fishing and Hunting, operated in connection with Baltimore 
City College, Baltimore, Md. Classes started February 4 and will continue for thirteen 


weeks on Monday evenings. 


Instruction is given in the following subjects: Fishing—salt water—basic, salt water— 
advanced, fresh water—basic, fresh water—advanced, fly tying. Casting—fly casting (wet and 
dry), plug casting, tournment casting, boat casting, spinner, surf casting. Hunting—firearms 
and ammunition, special classes in archery. Diplomas are awarded for accomplishments 
in each course and prizes are awarded for highest marks attained. i 

Interest in such an institution should spread to other sections for it makes for interest- 


ing and profitable off-season activity. 
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Time to Move 


HONESDALE, Wayne Co.—On 
May 8, while breaching a series of 
beaver dams that had flooded a road 
and some fields I noticed a muskrat 
swimining up through the still water 
of the beaver dam carrying some- 
thing in its mouth. Although it 
passed by where I was working, it 
paid no attention to me whatsoever 
and disappeared into the marsh only 
to reappear again in a matter of two 
or three minutes. Swimming as 
swiftly as possible, it came to the dam 
I was working on, down over it, and 
disappeared into the murky water 
below. It appeared again in a matter 
of seconds, climbed over the breast 
work of the beaver dam and again 
swam into the marsh. She made this 
trip 5 times just as quickly as she 
could and did not pay any attention 
to me. She had an important job to 
do. She was carrying a baby muskrat 
in her mouth each trip. District 
Game Protector Robert H. Myers, 
Honesdale. 


Bobwhite Making A Comeback 
WAYNESBURG, Greene Co.—The 
quail increase in Greene County this 
past year looks very encouraging for 





these birds. At one particular feeder 
this spring, I counted 36 birds feed- 
ing at one time, the previous year 
only 6 fed at this feeder. The number 
of birds observed this spring com- 
pared with last year I believe to be 
about four times as many. Acting 
Game Protector Andrew’ Ewart, 
Carmichaels. 


Too Many Ducklings 

LINESVILLE, Crawford Co.—The 
artificial wood duck nesting boxes 
placed at Pymatuning were well ac- 
cepted again this year. A check of 51 
boxes this month showed that wood 
ducks were using 35 boxes. Tree swal- 
lows were nesting in one and a family 
of young screech owls were in an- 
other. The number of eggs in the 
boxes used by wood ducks were from 
10 to-26. 

Upon approaching one of the 
boxes I was attracted by a peeping 
noise inside. I carefully raised the lid 
of the box. I discovered three newly 
hatched wood ducklings. There were 
also four eggs, one of which was in 
the process of hatching. Another egg 
was “pipped” and ready to hatch. 
One of the ducklings had _ been 
hatched for some time for it was com- 
pletely dry and fluffy. It was very 
active and would scamper right up 
the side of the box and try to escape. 
What amazed me was the speed with 
which it was able to maneuver 
around the box by climbing up and 
down and across, like a downy wood- 
pecker climbing about a tree. 

I looked around for the mother 
duck but could see no sign of her. 
The eggs were cold and two of the 
ducklings seemed weak from ex- 
posure. I knew from a previous trip 
that this box had held 21 eggs and 
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it was my guess that the eggs had 
hatched unevenly and the mother 
duck had gone off the nest with the 
other 14 ducklings and- left the seven 
to their own fate. I brought the 
eggs and ducklings in to Headquar- 
ters and a bantam hen adopted them. 
I] guess this particular wood duck 
female was very similar to the Old 
Lady in the Shoe except she had so 
many “ducklings” she did not know 
what to do. District Game Protector 
Raymond M. Sickles, Linesville. 


Fox Not So Foxy 


LANCASTER, Lancaster Co.—Mr. 
Andrew Eberle, a member of the 
Lancaster County Sportsman’s As- 





sociation reported an interesting ex- 
perience that occurred one evening. 
While perched in a tree watching a 
fox den, near his home in Manheim 
Twp. he observed a groundhog come 
up to the den. The groundhog 
lingered around the outside of the 
den until Mr. Eberle threw a shot- 
gun shell at it and scared it into the 
hole, where it remained for about 
forty-five minutes. When the ground- 
hog did come out again he laid 


around the ouside for about five 
minutes when an adult gray fox ap- 
peared and attempted to enter the 
den. A terrific but short fight oc- 
curred, lasting about thirty seconds, 
with the groundhog standing his 
ground. When the gray fox went 
around to enter another hole, Mr. 
Eberle shot it and found it to be a 
male’ in very good physical condi- 
tion. District Game Protector John 
M. Haverstick, Lancaster. 


Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree 


PATTON, Cambria Co.—One 
evening during the past month, a 
Mr. Hoover, of Patton, called and 
related the following story. He stated 
that he had taken on the job of 
cleaning ‘up an-old building that 
had been used as a blacksmith shop 
about 30 years ago. On the second 
floor of this building laid an old 
bellows, used in blacksmith work, 
and as he climbed the stairs he no- 
ticed a weasel running into the 
mouth of the bellows. Upon investi- 
gation, Mr. Hoover found a nest of 
young weasels inside the mouth of 
the bellows (two young weasels and 
an adult female, which he killed). 
Two dead rabbits about two weeks 
old lay next to the nest. District Game 
Protector Granville A. Miller, Barnes- 
boro. 


The Hot Seat 


KUTZTOWN, Berks Co.—One 
evening last week Mrs. Edgar Ziegler, 
East Main Street, Kutztown, phoned 
me that a wild duck and eight young 
were sitting in the middle of the 
street in front of her house, which 


is on’ Route 222, and that they were 


tying up trafic. I went to the scene 
and drove them into a grain field. I 
had found it to be a black duck and 
her day-old young. Apparently in 
crossing the concrete they had found 
it to be warm and thought it to be 
an excellent place to spend the night. 
District Game Protector Harry H, 
Rickert, Kutztown. 
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By Hal H.: Harrison 


T IS a real treat for Billy and Jane to visit the seashore. They live in 

Pennsylvania where they seldom have the opportunity to enjoy the many 
outdoor adventures that come to children who live by the ocean. 

However, when Billy and Jane go with their parents in the summer to 
places like Maine, Massachusetts and New Jersey, they miss no chances 
to see what they can find on sandy beaches or along rocky shores. 

In Maine, Billy and Jane find many unusual things in tidal pools. These 
are little pools of water left in the rocks when the tide goes out. When the 
tide is high, the pools become part of the ocean again. 
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In these pools are many living things that have been washed in by the 
water. Some will go out again when the tide is high. Others live in the 
pools all the time, waiting for each new tide to bring them fresh food and 
a change of water. : 

One of the curious things that Billy and Jane find in the tidal pools 
is the sea urchin, a close relative of the starfish. It looks like a burr because 
it is covered all over with sharp spines. It looks like a pincushion too. 
Some sea urchins are green and some are purple. Aided by teeth and ten- 
tacles, the sea urchin scrapes its food off rocks. 

Barnacles by the thpusands are attached to the rocks. As youngsters, 
these tiny animals swim in the sea. When they become adults, they attach 
themselves to rocks (and sometimes to the bottom of ships) with a cement- 
like fluid from their own bodies. Here they are anchored for the rest of 
their lives, and here they must wait for high tides to bring them food. 
Between tides, barnacles keep their shells tightly closed in order not to 
dry out. 

Peiiaecls, like barnacles, attach themselves to rocks. They can be distin- 
guished by their dark shells. 

Once Billy and Jane found a sea anemone. It looks like a flower growing 
on a rock. The mouth is the top of the stem, around which there are many 
feelers, like petals. It has no eyes but depends upon the feelers to tell’ it 
when food is near. When any small thing touches the feelers, they close 
around it and push it into the mouth. 

There are many other things in tidal pools, too, such as whelks, per- 
iwinkles, sponges, sea lettuce, starfish, rock shells, and sometimes a crab. 

If you go to the seashore this summer, be sure to look for these things, 
like Billy and Jane do. 


The End 


I 


COOPERATION WITH A CAPITAL “C” 


The following letter by C. J. Haywood, Deputy Game Protector, Monon- 
gahela, describes a brand of sportsmanship and cooperation seen all too 
infrequently in hunting circles: 

“I decided to plant a few food plots on one of our co-operator’s farms 
to insure sufficient food for winter feeding. The cooperation that I re- 
ceived was really remarkable. It shows that there are many sportsmen 
who are interested in our game out of season as well as in season. 


“To begin with, I am indebted to the Beck Brothers, Pete and George, 
for the use of their land for these food plots. They assured me that the 
land can be used for this purpose as long as we want it. 


“Mr. George Church, District Game Protector, supplied the seed and 
fertilizer with an assist from Mr. Bowman. May I state that George was 
very cooperative in planning these food plots. 

“The Donora Sportsmen’s Club ;offered to pay all truck expenses to 
the State Game-Lands at Burgettstown to secure three tons of lime for 
this project, but through the efforts of Mr. Hornickel and Mr. Miller of 
the Donora Zinc Works, this lime was furnished free of charge and was 
trucked to the location by Mr. Edward Short, of the Joseph Short & Sons 
Construction Company. 

“All material being available, the job of plowing, discing, liming and 
planting were the next items on the agenda. These were done by John 


Robinson, who worked after his regular work day and even furnished 
the fuel and oil for his tractor. 


. “To my mind this is an example of true sportsmanship, and I wish to 
convey my thanks to all concerned for their splendid cooperation. May 
they profit by having more game and a better place to hunt.” 

That's the way it’s done, fellows; it’s everybody's job. 
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Duck Outlook For 1952 


Waterfowl breeding progress 
mostly favorable . . . A good early 
hatch indicated Threat of 


drought still over southern prairies. 

Such is the basic summary of cur- 
rent waterfowl conditions on the 
nesting grounds of western Canada, 
reported in the June issue of the 
Duckological by Bert W. Cartwright, 
chief naturalist of Ducks Unlimited. 

Analysis of immediate conditions 
by the veteran naturalist provides 
powerful evidence that waterfowl are 
putting forth a magnificent effort to 
reproduce. In Alberta, a far- 
mer estimated 50 waterfowl nests 
within a 400-acre field and an of- 
ficial Ducks Unlimited transect pro- 
duced an instance of 125 entineg 
pairs within one square mile. 

The same situation exists in Sas- 
katchewan, where duck populations 
are believed up over last year in 
central and northern areas. All indi- 
cations point to a generally success- 
ful hou in the Wheat Province. 

Latest reports by Ducks Unlimited 
fieldmen in Manitoba tell of truly 
remarkable waterfowl nesting ac- 
tivity, particularly on smaller projects 
in the southwest . . . One 47 acre 
DU project showed 126 breeding 
pairs, a 10-acre project had 95 pairs 
and the upper half of the 90-acre 
New York-Ballantyne project dis- 
played no fewer than 175 pairs of 
family-conscious ducks. 

Of these smaller DU projects Cart- 
wright ‘stated, “A striking example of 
the value of.smaller projects under 
drought conditions They are 
much more productive per mile of 
shoreline than the larger marshes and 
are coming through beautifully this 
year.” 


At one point stating that the 
threat of drought is not yet critical, 
the Duckological in conclusion nicely 
illustrates present achievements of 
waterfowl ‘with this actual field ob- 
servation . . . A proud Pintail lead- 
ing a near-record brood of 14 tiny 
ducklings and apparently as uncon- 
cerned with future drought prospects 
as a Sailor adrift in a lifeboat. 

Ducks Unlimited (Canada) 


West Virginia Sportsmen 
Organizing 


West Virginia hunters and _fisher- 
men are teaming up for the purpose 
of safeguarding the soils, waters, 
forests and wildlife of the Mountain 
State. 

An organization known as West 
Virginia Sportsmen Unlimited has 
been born, and already boasts more 
than two thousand members. At an 
initial statewide meeting held re- 
cently at Camp Ceasar near Webster 
Springs, the following officers were 
elected: President, Robert B. Hill, St. 
Albans; vice-president, W. R. Clinger, 
Parkersburg; secretary, Leo Young, 
Durbin; treasurer, K. P. Webster, 
Rand. 

Secretary Young will edit an or- 
ganization newspaper scheduled to 
make its appearance soon. 

Primary objectives of the new as- 
sociation, according to President Hill, 
include stream pollution abatement, 
better protection for the timberlands 
which cover more than two-thirds of 
the state, and improved habitat for 
both game and fish. West Virginia 
has not had an active conservation 
league or federation since before 
World War II. 

A system of county and regional 
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representation has been worked out 
and the next statewide meeting will 
be held in September. 


Junior Conservation Camp 
For 1952 


The Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs will again sponsor a Junior 
Conservation Camp for 1952. As in 
past years it will be held at the For- 
estry Camp Building, several miles 
southwest of State College. Wilbur 
M. Cramer, Assistant to the Execu- 
tive Director, will again be respon- 
sible for the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission’s part of the program, 
which will consume nearly two days 
for each of the four groups to at- 
tend the camp. These four groups 
will each comprise approximately 30 
to 35 high school freshmen and 
sophomores. 

The commission’s contribution to 
the program will be as follows: 


FIRST DAY 


8:00- 9:15 a.m.—The Sportsmen's Auto- 
mobile—The State Game 
Commission 

9:30-10:30 a.m.—Firearms Safety & Woods 
Courtesy 

10:45-12:00 noon—Rifle Instruction 

1:30- 5:00 p.m.—Group No. 1—Rifle In- 
struction—Firing on 
Range—Qualifying for 
NRA Medals and Prizes 
Group No. 2—Predator 
Trapping and Practical 
Demonstration 

7:30- 9:00 p. m.—Address 
Open Forum Discussion of 
Field Problems of Game 
Commission or Habits of 
Wildlife 

9:00-10:00 p. m.—Wildlife Movies—“Adven- 
tures of the Outdoor Kids” 


SECOND DAY 


8:00-12:00 noon—Group No. 1—Predator 
Trapping and Practical 
Demonstration 
Group No. 2—Rifle Instruc- 
tion—Firing on Range— 
Qualifying for'NRA 
Medals and Prizes 
6:30- 8:30 p.m.—Field Safety and Wildlife 
Identification Problems 


(Field Trip on Immedi- 
ate School Area) 


Japanese Sportsmen 
Seek Aid 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion is frequently called upon to aid 
sportsmen in other parts of the 
world. Recently a letter was received 
from Japan requesting information 
on the revision of hunting regula- 
tions in that country. Gene Zenier, 
Warner Pathe News, writes the fol- 
lowing from Tokyo: 

“From faraway Tokyo I am taking 
the liberty of asking you a big favor. 
As the only foreign member of the 
All-Japan Hunting Club, I have been 
asked to help the Japanese Govern- 
ment in making various changes in 
the present game laws. 

“As a ‘former resident of the state 
of Pennsylvania I can think of no 
other state that offers better game 
laws. I am therefore kindly going 
to ask you many questions regarding 
the functioning of your Game Com- 
mission so that I may present your 
setup to the Hunting Section of the 
Japanese Government.” 

Mr. Zenier’s letter then proceeded 
with a list of inquiries regarding 
seasons and bag limits, violations and 
law enforcement, financial setup, 
game reserves, etc., then added a de- 
scription of present conditions in 
Japan that call for remedial meas- 
ures. 

“Japan at present has practically 
no game laws, with hunters shoot- 
ing out of season, many with no li- 
cense, shooting both cocks and hens, 
and many other violations too 
numerous to mention,” he adds. “I 
am certain that the Hunting Section 
of the Japanese Government will 
greatly appreciate any information 
which your Commission may send me 
for use as a pattern for future 
Japanese Game Laws.” 

Needless to say the Commission 
dispatched to Tokyo an adequate 
supply of literature on all phases of 
Commission activities and organiza- 
tion, with sincere wishes for better 
hunting conditions in Japan. 


GAME NEWS 


Bounty Removed From 
Alaskan Eagle 


A regulation issued by Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar Chapman ex- 
tends federal protection to the bald 
eagle in Alaska, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. This 
nullifies the 30-year-old bounty law 
of the Alaskan legislature under 
which premiums have been paid on 
more than 100,000 birds since 1917. 

Under the new regulation eagles 
may be killed any time they are 
found killing game and _ livestock, 
but the promiscuous shooting of the 
national bird for bounty will cease 
since the order provides that no por- 
tion of the bird be possessed or trans- 
ported at any time. Although the 
bounty law remains on the Terri- 
torial law books, no one can collect 
it without violating the new regula- 
tion. To collect the bounty it is neces- 
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sary to present the feet of each bing 
to designated authorities. 4 
$$$ ae ——_ f 

The color of the male bird hag 
much to do with whether or not: 
he helps with ‘brooding the eggs. If” 
he is inconspicuously colored like the’ 
female, he takes his regular turn, If 
he is brilliantly colored, he stays’ 
away from the nest. 

* * * 


The tree frogs hibernate when ~ 
cold weather begins and sleep con- ~ 
tinuously until the return of higher 
temperature. And if warmth never 
returned, the sleep would continue 
until the little creatures died from 
exhaustion of vital organs. 

* * * 


Fresh water clams spend the first 
part of their lives as parasites of 


PGC Photo by Parlaman 


An annual event for the Southwestern Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs is their meeting at the cottage of Commissioner Ross L. Leffier at New Florence, 
Westmoreland County. Delegates from the Game and Fish Commissions were also present, 
and a tour of Game Lands 42 was on the itinerary. 








| JOSEPH J. McHENRY of St. 
» J Marys, Pennsylvania, is a dyed-in- 
§ the-wool hunter who knows how to 
| shoot deer—in more ways than one! 
| Tired of the ordinary run of pic- 

ture-taking, Joe decided one day to 


combine his favorite sport of hunting 


with his lens work. A lot of deer 
© roam the woods near his home, and 
) he figured that if there was some way 
| in which he could rig up his minia- 
'ture camera with flash-bulb and 
| trigger trip, he might be able to coax 
| the game up close enough at night to 
| take its own picture. 
| Norbert Wolf, a friend of Joe’s, 
| offered to help and the two enter- 
prising men took a discarded Model 
A Ford reflector and built around it 
an unique automatic flash camera 
outfit which permitted wild game, 
such as bear, deer and even porcu- 
pine, to take their own portraits after 
dark—while Joe was asleep. 


His first outfit was crude, all right. 

The homemade setup consisted of 
a metal box in which a small 35mm 
camera nested. A lens peephole was 
cut in the front, and the Ford" re- 
flector which contained the flashbulb 
was mounted on top. A C-battery was 
housed inside the box to set off the 
flash. 


With camera loaded with fast film 
and a flashbulb inserted, a fine string 
or lengthy piece of No. 20 thread was 
stretched across a runway or salt 
lick where deer were known to roam. 
One end was fastened to a tree or 
other firm support, while the other 
tied in with the flash outfit itself. 
Of course the lens was prematurely 
set for approximate distance, and the 
aperture reduced as much as possible 
to permit a sharp picture. The 
camera box was mounted firmly so 
that it could not be upset or other- 
wise damaged.(Continued on Page 55) 















All Photos by Joe McHen 
Outdoor Photographers Leag 


Using inexpensive equipment Joe McHen 
has made some outstanding night po 


traits of deer, or rather, has let the de 
take their own portraits. Three bucks wil 
one shot (above) is quite a feat, and th 
three-legged doe on the opposite page © 


equally rare. 
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Comes night. No cold, sleepless 
hours waiting in blinds. The photog- 
raphers' are comfortably back at 
home. Down the _ woodland trail 
ambles a deer towards the salt lick. 
He brushes against the taut thread 
and the pressure is enough to activate 
a solenoid, which, in turn, clicks the 
shutter as it sets off the lamp. 








The __ practical-minded _ photog- 
raphers haven’t worked out a way 
of having the animal re-set the shut- 
ter and insert a new flashbulb. As 
a result, it is possible to obtain only 
one flash picture each night—unless, 
of course, the photographers remain 
close at hand to prepare the outfit for 
a new exposure. 











Joe McHenry now has quite a col- 
lection of striking wildlife pix—some 
showing deer standing, jumping, star- 
ing and running away. One of his 
choicest bits of luck was a closeup of 
a three-legged deer, illustrated in this 
article. Other striking wildlife por- 
traits are shown here for further 
study by camera-clicking enthusiasts. 

Joe has improved his original out- 
fit considerably by substituting fine 
wire instead of thread, and utilizing 
two reflectors with flash instead of 
one. But the principle is still the 
same—let the deer do all the work! 

Fast film is used, preferably East- 
man Super-XX or one of equal speed, 
and the average exposure with a Gen- 
eral Electric photoflash lamp No. 11 
is £/5.6 to £/8 at 1/100 second, which 


Upper photo shows how Joe set up his 
camera and flash arrangement for the deer 
shots. When set the camera is covered by 
the metal box. Camera and Ford reflector 
on the left js an experimental model. 


varies of course with the distance of 
subject from camera and the back- 


‘ground color. 


Is_ wildlife filming within the 
realm of even rank amateurs? 

Joe McHenry thinks it is. Until a 
couple years ago, the wildest subjects 
Joe ever filmed were family shots and 
the baby. With a little inspiration 
and perspiration of your own, he 
claims you can probably adapt the 
outfit pictured here to fit your own 
camera and your particular needs. 

After having assembled a fine col- 
lection of deer pictures, Joe is going 
after still harder game—wild turkey. 
They're a pretty smart bird, thinks 
Joe. Well, Joe’s a pretty smart pho 
tographer, too! 


The End. 
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Your Rifle’ Save Hitting Kange 


By Ed Shearer 


UMMERTIME means  varmint 

time to an ever increasing lot of 
hunters. With the chances of getting 
a shot at a buck being few and far 
between, more hunters are coming to 
realize that if they are to make good 
when that chance comes along, some 
shooting during closed season is in 
order. The answer is—varmints. 

Now I believe that a hunter should 
shoot the rifle he is going to use on 
big game as much as possible but 
there are limits as to what any one 
rific will do, however good it may be. 
There are many methods of hunting 
varmints and many types of country 
they are hunted in. These two things 
really determine whether your hunt- 
ing rifle would be suitable for YOU 
to use On varmints. 

For instance if you belong to that 
school of thought that believes 
stalking them is the only true way 
to Heaven and you hunt in broken 
country that affords good cover, then 
most any modern hunting rifle with 
suitable sights will get you by, for 
the average range will run about 100 
yards. 

If the country you stalk them in 
is fairly open, then your rifle will 
have to be as much better as the 
average range is increased. 

Another group loves to prowl the 
country with binoculars,. scopes, etc. 
and shoot ‘em from where they is. 
These brethern are the true expo- 
nents of precision and mathematical 
calculation. They count the day lost 
when they haven’t whanged an un- 





suspecting chuck through the vitals, 
way out yonder. 

Now the things that determine the 
suitability of a rifle for any of these 
various methods of varmint hunting 
are sights, trajectory and cone of dis- 
persion, commonly called group. In 
this month’s issue we will show the 
average hunter and newcomer how, 
by considering these three factors, he 
can determine for himself the suit- 
ability of his rifle for his own hunt- 
ing conditions. 

First we will consider briefly the 
trajectory and its physical character- 
istics. The path of the bullet through 
the air from the muzzle to the target 
is in the form of a parabola, not a 
straight line as many think. The far- 
ther the target from the rifle muzzle 
the more curved the parabola will be- 
come. Also the faster the bullet trav- 
els the flatter or less curved this 
parabola will be over a given dis- 
tance, because it is acted upon for a 
shorter time by the forces of gravity. 

As a bullet always travels in a 
curved flight the barrel must be 
pointed above the target to allow the 
bullet to ascend sufficiently to over- 
come the forces of gravity that act 
upon it during its flight to the target. 
The heighth or angle the barrel is 
pointed above the target depends on 
the distance and is called elevation. 
The path of the bullet is called 
trajectory. 

The rear sight is adjusted to stand 
a little higher above the axis of the 
bore than the tront sight, thus when 
we bring them into alignment with 
the target, the axis of the bore is 
pointed upward sufficiently to allow 
for the drop of the bullet. By making 
the rear sight adjustable we can ob- 
tain the proper angle for any de- 
sired range. 
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We will now reduce the angles to 
understandable working terms. Rifle- 
men and ballisticians refer to the 
angle the barrel is pointed above 
the target as minutes of angle. A 
minute of angle is 1/60th of a de- 
gree and subtends 1.047 inch at 100 
yards. Thus if we start two lines from 
a point one minute of angle apart 
and extend them to 100 yards they 
will be 1.047 inches apart. To sim- 
plify matters riflemen call it one inch. 
So one minute of angle is one inch 
per 100 yards. This would be two 
inches at 200 yards and so on. 

In discussing sight adjustments we 
will pass over the open rear sights 
as their adjustments are not fine 
enough for serious vermin shooting. 
This brings us to ‘the modern mi- 
crometer rear sight. They have grad- 
uations and scales the same as a 
micrometer, hence the name. 


Let’s assume that the front and 
rear sights are 36 inches apart. In 
100 yards there are 3600 inches. This 
divided by 36 gives us 100. So a 
movement of 1/100 of an inch on 
the rear sight will move the strik- 
ing point at 100 yards one inch or 
one minute of angle. 

Take the Lyman 48 micrometer 
rear sight as an example. The grad- 
uations on the side scale are in mul- 
tiples of 5 minutes each. The screw 
head at the top has 5 numbered 
minute graduations and for further 
refinement each of these minute 
graduations is divided into quarters. 
If ‘we turn the screw head one num- 
bered graduation we move the sight 
adjustment one minute on the target. 
If we move it a full turn we move 
the ‘adjustment 5 minutes and the in- 
dicator on the side scale will show a 
movement of one graduation or 5 
minutes. 

The Redfield micrometer sight 
operates on the same principle, the 
main difference being that the grad- 
uations on the side are in multiples 
of three minutes, each fifth gradua- 
tion being longer than the others 





and numbered 15-30-45-60. Values of. 
shorter sight distances can easily be 
found by dividing the distance be. 
tween the sights into 3600. 

Telescope sights operate on the 
same principle and the mounts are 
usually 7.2 inches apart. The gradua- 
tions on the mounts are in half or 
quarter minutes of angle for both 
elevation and windage. Sometimes 
they are finer. 

Hunting scopes are fitted with in- 
ternal adjustments of minute, half- 
minute, and quarter minute divisions 
depending on their use and power, 
Windage is adjusted the same way. 

It is the custom to describe the 
trajectory curve by giving the height 
of the curve at one half the distance 
between muzzle and target. The 
curve is measured above an imagi- 
nary line from bore to target called 
the base line for trajectory. The facts 
are the maximum height of trajec- 
tory is always a few yards beyond 
mid range, but this variation can be 
disregarded at ranges under 500 
yards. 

With a rifle that gives a 6 inch 
trajectory at 100 yards it would be 
easy to hit a deer at 200 yards or any 
point in between but a squirrel 
would be a different matter. Thus, 
the flatter the trajectory the greater 
the distance we can surely hit small 
objects, granting the necessary ac- 
curacy, of course. 


This brings us to the third vital 
factor in sure hitting range which 
is dispersion or cone of fire. Due to 
jump, vibration, etc., barrels throw 
their bullets in a more or less cone- 
shaped spread. The distance between 
the extreme outer bullet holes de- 
termines the size of the group. The 
standard of accuracy of any rifle is 
the size of the group it will shoot 
at a given range. It is obvious that 
a rifle must group within the size 
of our target if we expect to hit it 
with any degree of certainty. 

Now we will use these three factors 
to enable the hunter to determine 
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for himself just how far he and his 
rifle are capable of surely hitting an 
animal of a particular size. We will 
use the .22 cal. rifle as an example, as 
most hunters are familiar with it and 
any rifle can be evaluated the same 
way. 

Probably the smallest game hunted 
with the .22 cal. is the gray squirrel. 


100 yards. Theoretically, with no 
error we would kill our squirrel up 
to 85 yards every time. 

But now old man accuracy steps 
into the picture. The best .22 cal. 
sporting rifles have at least a 3 inch 
spread or group at 100 yards. So we 
draw two curved lines from the muz- 
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The average gray squirrel has an 
average head and chest cavity diame- 
ter of about 2 inches that we must hit 
for a clean kill. Therefore our tra- 
jectory should be such that the bul- 
let should not strike more than one 
inch over or under the point of aim 
when aiming at the center of the 
vital area. Now suppose the front 
sight is .75 inch above the axis of 
the bore and we are using the high 
speed cartridge with a muzzle ve- 
locity of 1375 f. p. s. and which has 
a trajectory above the base line of 
2.9 inches at 50 yards when sighted 
to strike the point of aim at 100 
yards. 

Now draw this base line on a sheet 
of graph paper. Then draw the line 
of aim from a point .75 inch above 
the center of the bore to intersect 
the trajectory at 75 yards. The tra- 
jectory curve will then be one inch 
above the line of aim at 40 yards. 
So measuring vertically from the line 
of aim to the trajectory curve, we 
see that by sighting the rifle to strike 
the point of aim at 75 yards the bul- 
let will cut the line of aim at 1214 
yards, hit one inch above it at 40 
yards and cut the line of aim again 
at 75 yards and be about one inch 
low at 85 yards and 3 inches low at 
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zle point paralleling the trajectory 
curve which will have a spread of 3 
inches at 100 yards. The area be- 
tween these lines is the cone of dis- 
persion, and determines the distance 
at which we can surely hit a given 
sized target. 

Thus at 27 yards this cone goes 
above that inch line of aim and is 
the maximum range at which we can 
be sure of hitting a squirrel in a 
vital spot with the rifle sighted for 
75 yards. But on a crow which has 
a 3 inch vital area, by running along 
the cone of dispersion we see that 
the crow is contained in the disper- 
sion lines up to about 80 yards, 
which is the sure hitting range on 
crows. 

By sighting the same rifle to strike 
point of aim at 50 yards we could 
extend the sure hitting range on 
squirrel to about 38 yards but would 
miss the crow at 80 yards, by shoot- 
ing under. 

Keeping the above in mind, the 
quick way to determine the suitabil- 
ity of your rifle for any sized game 
is to do this: 

Set up a target that has a bulls- 
eye big enough for good vision at 
YOUR average hunting range. In 
deference to the high price of am- 
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munition fire 5 shots at the said tar- 
get with the gun sighted to strike 
point of aim at that distance, using 
a sand bag or other support. 

Now measure the distance be- 
tween the most widely separated 
shots. If the size of your group is 
less than the size of the vital area 
of the game sought, well and good. 
Now move up half way and fire 5 
more shots. If the extreme spread is 
still within the vital area of the game 
the rifle is O. K. 

As a rough guide you can expect 
the following sized groups from dif- 
ferent class rifles in good condition. 


Lever action tubular magazine rifles 
such as the .30/30, .32 special, ete, 
31% to 5 inches at 100 yards. 

Savage model 99 solid frame in 
.250 cal., 2 to 3 inches at 100 yards, 

Modern bolt action rifles in such 
cartridges as .30-06, .270 and .257 cal, 
will run from 114 to 21% inches at 
100 yards. Some individual rifles will 
do better than this, as will some cus- 
tom rifles. 

This is a rough but convenient 
way to find out what size target and 
at what range you and your rifle 
are capable of making a sure hit. 

The End 





1951 BEAR KILL 


With the completion of the tabulation of bear kill reports an unusual number of 
exceptionally large bears was noted. Eleven weighing 400 pounds or more each /have 
been reported, as listed below. Weights shown are those entered on game kill reports 


and have not been verified by the Commission. 





Name ¢& 


Address County 


Twnsp. 


Date Sex Weight 





Kobert A. Beers 
R. D. No. 2 
Nazareth, Penna. 
John J. Kucinski 
849 East 23rd St. 
Erie, Penna. 
Samuel Norris 
Ridge Ave. 
Curwensville, Penna. 
Samuel J. Romesberg 
R. D. No. 2 
Rockwood, Penna. 
Wayne Taylor 

R. D. No. 1 
Albion, Penna. 
Homer Hough 

R. D. No. 1 
Scottdale, Penna. 
Patrick J. Sheehan 
R. F. D. 

Ashville, Penna. 


Pike 


Warren 


Clearfield 


Clearfield 


(McKean 


Potter 


Clearfield 


Ward Gardner, Jr. Elk Jay 


R. D. No. 2 

Weedville, Penna. 
Milton Deeter 

R D. No. 1 

Somerset, Penna. 

L. C. Pierce 
Lickingville, Penna. 
Ernest Booth 

Star Rt. 

East Stroudsburg, Penna. 


Cameron 


Forest 


Monroe 


Dingman 


Pleasant 


Bloom 


(not shown) 


Norwich 


Portage 


(not shown) 


Shippen 


(not shown) 


Middle Smithfield 


11-19 Male 545 Lbs. 


11-19 Male 501 Lbs. 


11-22 Male 465 Lbs. 


11-19 Male 450 Lbs. 


11-19 Male 450 Lbs. 


11-23 Female , 450 Lbs. 


r > 


11-19 Male 420 Lbs. 


11-19 Male 415 Lbs. 


11-19 Male 408 Lbs. 


11-19 Male 407 Lbs. 


11-22 Male 400 Lbs. 
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‘By Thomas A. Forbes 


PART I 


RROW Points is written pri- 

marily for the novice. Since the 
legislature passed the law providing 
for a special season for archers to 
hunt deer with the bow a widespread 
interest has been created throughout 
Pennsylvania in bow hunting. Many 
hunters are attempting to learn the 
technique of shooting a bow and are 
handicapped in their efforts for the 
reason that they are not acquainted 
with any archers who reside in their 
vicinity on whom they can rely for 
instruction and advice. 


New archery clubs have been 


formed with a membership consisting’ 


entirely of individuals anxious to 
learn the technique of shooting a 
bow. 

The writer of this column has re- 
ceived numerous inquiries for in- 
formation on publications on Ar- 
chery, Range Construction, Tour- 
nament Rules, and Archery As- 
sociations etc. Technical questions 
are answered directly by the writer. 
Literature covering other subject 
matter requested is supplied through 
the courtesy of the Pennsylvania 
State Archery Association, Inc., P. O. 
Box 1294, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
This association has been active 
since 1931 in the State in promot- 
ing both Field and Target Arch- 
ery. Several years’ work was required 
of the association before the special 
archery deer season became a reality. 
The P.S.A.A. as it is called is a non- 
profit organization and _ affiliation 
with it keeps the individual archers 
and clubs informed on all phases of 
archery. 


A Chiiites 
——_ rC I ery i oe 


From the beginning in the Febru- 


- ary 1951 issue of the Game News the 


column has attempted to inform 
beginners on how to select proper 
equipment and how to attain ef- 
ficiency in the use of the bow. The 
nomenclature used in archery while 
familiar to the expert is unknown 
to the novice and an attempt has 
been made in the text to define each 
new term as it appeared in the text 
throughout the period in which the 
column has been written. This has 
been a continuous process and from 
inquiries concerning terms used in 
recent issues of the column in the 
GAME News the column editor has 
decided that it is time to publish 
a Glossary of Archery Terms in order 
that recent converts to archery will 
understand them as they reappear in 
the column. 


Glossary of Archery Terms 


Armguard: A leather pad worn on 
the inside of the forearm of the bow 
hand to protect the arm from the 
slap of the bow string. 

Arrow Plate: An inlay just above 
the handle on the side of the bow 
where the arrow passes as it leaves 
the bow. 

Ascham: A cabinet in which bows, 
arrows and archery tackle are stored. 

Back: The surface of the bow 
farthest from the archer when the 
bow is held in shooting position. 

Backing: Various materials includ- 
ing: fibre glass, cellulose products, 
raw hide, etc. glued to the back of 
the bow to improve its cast. 

Backed Bow: A bow to which a 
backing has been glued. 
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Barb: A projection on a hunting 
head which prevents its easy with- 
drawal. 

Barreled Arrow: An arrow whose 
shaft is tapered from the middle to- 
ward each end and having its great- 
est cross sectional area in the middle 
of the shaft. 

Boss or Bast: The twisted and 
coiled straw back of a target to which 
the face is attached. 

Bow Stave: A billet of wood from 
which a bow is to be manufactured. 

Bowyer: A maker of bows. 

Brace: To string the bow. 

Belly: The belly of the bow is the 
side that you see when you hold the 
bow in shooting position. 

Bend: The act of bracing or plac- 
ing the string in the bow nocks. 

Bobtailed Arrow: An arrow that 
has its greatest cross section at the 
pyle end and tapers toward the nock. 

Bodkin: A three bladed broadhead 
arrow. 

Broadhead: A flat arrow shaped 
hunting head made of steel. 

Butt: A back stop, such as bales of 
straw, to which faces are attached. 

Carriage Bow: A bow that has its 
two limbs joined under the handle in 
a ferrule. It can be disjointed to per- 
mit easy transportation. 

Cast: The inherent ability of a bow 
to propel an arrow. 

Chested Arrow: An arrow that has 
its greatest cross section toward the 
nock and tapers from this point to- 
ward both the nock and pyle. 

Chrysal: A compression failure i. e., 
a fracture of the fibres usually ap- 
pearing as a line across the belly of 
the bow. 

Clout Target: The standard (4) 
four foot target enlarged (12) twelve 
times and laid out in a horizontal 
position on the ground. 

Cock Feather: The feather on the 
arrow which is at right angles to the 
nock. Usually the odd_ colored 
feather. 


Crest: Colored bands of varying 


width and spacing painted on the 
arrow for identification purposes. 

Crossbow: A short bow set crogs. 
wise on a stock, drawn by mechanical 
means, and discharging a dart by 
trigger release. 

Cross Wind: A wind blowing across 
the target. 

Curl; A swirl in the grain of a bow- 
stave. 

Down Wind: A wind blowing to- 
ward the target. 

Draw: The act of pulling the string 
the full length of the arrow. 

Drawing Fingers: The first three 
fingers of the hand used in pulling 
the string. 

Drawing Weight: The force in 
pounds required to bring the bow 
to full draw. 

Drift: The sidewise movement of 
the arrow as it travels toward the 
target due to a cross wind. 

End: A unit number of arrows 
used in scoring. In target competi- 
tion six arrows constitutes an end. 

Eye: The loop or loops in a bow 
string. 

Field Captain: The official in 
charge of a tournament. 

Finger Tips: Leather finger stalls 
to protect the tips of the three shoot- 
ing fingers. 

Fistmele: The distance from the 
base of clenched hand to the tip of 
the extended thumb. Used as a 
measure of the proper distance from 
the handle to the string when the 
bow is braced or strung. 

Fletch: Placing the feathers on an 
arrow. 

Fletcher: A manufacturer of ar- 
rows. (Arrow maker). 

Fletching: The feathers 
guide the arrow in flight. 

Flight Arrow: A long, light arrow 
with very small fletching or vanes. 
Used in distance shooting. 

Flirt: A jerky or jumping move- 
ment of an arrow from its theoretical 
flight line. 

(To Be Continued) 
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a She Ubiainntodl’Cateh 


By L. J. Kopp 


PART 1 


AYS and means to avoid catch- 

ing unwanted animals presents 
a subject which trappers have been 
experimenting with for many years. 
Contrary to what some people think 
a trapper does not just set a trap 
and take whatever happens to get 
caught in it. Instead he sets a trap 
for a specific animal. 

On top of the list of unwanted 
animals we would find the dog. This 
includes the half wild stray as well 
as the farmer’s “stay at home” dog 
who frequently roams beyond the 
home grounds. 

Foxes and dogs have many habits 
in common. Both animals are at- 
tracted to scent and bait from a long 
distance, and because of their nature, 
any bait or scent which will attract a 
fox will also attract a dog. 

One solution is to make two 
buried bait or dirt hole sets several 
yards apart; one set is baited the 
other is left as it is. The trap is set 
in the unbaited set. A dog naturally 
comes to the baited set, but it is 
likely that he will not bother the 
one that contains the trap. This is 
not a foolproof set, however, for 
there still remains the possibility of 
catching a dog, and in the same 
breath there is the possibility of miss- 
ing a fox. 

Using water sets for foxes is an- 
other idea advanced by some trappers 
to prevent catching dogs. This too 
has its advantages and disadvantages 
similar to the double bait hole set. 





The — stone set made in water 
will catch foxes to be sure, but in- 
sofar as catching dogs it is not fool- 
proof. In addition, not all trappers 
operate in areas where a sufficient 
number of water sets could be made 
in order to assure reasonable success. 

Another good idea for a set re- 
quires an ant hill or similar mound 
of earth. The trapper makes his dirt 
hole and places the bait about ten 
or fifteen feet away from such a 
mound. The trap is set on the mound 
of earth or ant hill rather than at 
the bait. The idea behind this set is 
that there is sometimes a slight differ- 
ence between the habits of the fox 
and dog; a fox is much more likely 
than a dog to step upon or sit on top 
of such a mound. The main thing 1s 
that you have a suitable mound at 
the proper location. If not, you are 
out of luck, unless you make one. 

Skunks, opossums, and raccoons 
are next on the fox trapper’s list of 
unwanted animals. Actually, because 
of their numbers these pests cause 
trappers a great deal more concern 
than with dogs. Catching ten or fif- 
teen ‘possums to one dog would, I 
believe, be a mild guess. Within re- 
cent years, coon and skunks have in- 
creased to above normal populations 
in many parts of the State, and as a 
result are causing fox trappers much 
unnecessary work and headaches! 

The sets which I described pre- 
viously also apply here. A properly 
made water set for fox will usually 
prevent taking skunks and ’possums, 
but it will not prevent a coon from 
getting into your trap. On the -other 
hand, the mound set and the double - 
bait set will usually eliminate coons 
as well as skunks and ‘possums. 
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Some fox trappers I know have 
suggested placing the scent or lure 
some distance away from the set, in 





DATES SET FOR TAXIDERMY 
EXAMINATION 

On July 9 and 10 the Taxi- 
dermy Examination board will 
meet in the Commission’s Har- 
risburg offices to interview ap- 
plicants for Taxidermy Li- 
censes. The board consists of 
the following representatives of 
the Commonwealth’s leading 
museums: 

Harold T. Green, Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia; James Wosincki, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh; and M. J. 
Kelly, Everhart Museum, Scran- 
ton. 

At the time of this writing 
six applications have been re- 
ceived and several more are ex- 
pected before the examination 
date. 











a small hole dug inthe ground, or 
on a stump or dry snag on a nearby 
tree or bush, and using a sweet smell- 
ing bait such as cracklings, or fresh 
untainted meat, in the bait hole at 
the set proper. Fox urine is then 
used at the set to attract the fox 
once the lure has called him into 
the vicinity. The idea is that such 
bait does not attract other animals 
as readily as loud smelling bait 
would. 

This is a practical method, but 
I have found that even fox urine is 
attractive to animals such as skunks, 
coon, and ‘possum. As a result they 
are frequently caught even though 
such precautions are observed. 


Many trappers claim that by tight- 
ening the pan action on their traps 
they avoid small animals such as 
skunk and ‘possum entirely. It is 
tightened so that it will require a 
pressure of from one to two pounds 
before releasing, the idea being to 


hold the weight of small animals 
without tripping the pan. In time the 
trap pan action must again’ be ad. 
justed as it has a tendency to become 
loose. Overall the idea is a good 
one. 

Thus far the problem of avoiding 
unwanted animals has been viewed 
more or less from the fox trappers 
viewpoint. It is a little more com- 
plicated and far reaching, however, 

For example, take the matter of 
catching illegal muskrats in coon sets 
along streams, or muskrats in mink 
traps illegally. 

To avoid catching muskrats in 
coon traps, sets can be made several 
feet back from stream banks. A dirt 
hole or bait hole set is made the same 
as you would for fox, except that for 
coon a set can be made at the base 
of a stump or tree. Sardines or any 
other kind of fish together with good 
coon scent will attract any passing 
coon to your set. 

However, a trapper does not like 
to pass up an ideal ‘trap site where 
coon are forced to enter the water 
in order to get around a rock or 
base of a tree, and in such instances 
traps should be set in at least six 
inches of water, allowing a muskrat 
to swim over the trap unharmed. 


Mink trappers I know claim 
minks can be called to bait sets 
made some distance from the stream, 
by using fresh tame rabbits of 
chicken blood. Then, too, many 
minks’ are caught in streams where 
few or no muskrats exist. 

While on this subject of avoid- 
ing unwanted animals it might be 
a good idea to explain that a lot 
depends on how well you know your 
trapping territory, animal habits, 
feeding spots, and the various trails 
travelled by the various animals. A 
thorough knowledge of these things 
goes a long way towards helping you 
decide where to set traps for various 
animals without catching so man? 
of the unwanted. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Soutueast Division—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks. Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton. Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York 
NortHEast Drviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
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Prayer of an 


Outdoor Man 


I thank Thee for the out-of-doors; 
I thank Thee for the solitude of wild places, the strength of the hills and the 
calmness of quiet streams; 
thank Thee for old clothes, rough work, and the right to let my beard grow; 
thank Thee for the curling smoke of a campfire in the early morning; 
thank Thee for steaming coffee, sizzling bacon and an outdoor appetite; 
thank Thee for the swish of my paddle, and the joy of watching fleecy clouds 
roll by; 
thank Thee for the call of a whippoorwill at dusk across a silent lake; 
thank Thee for silvery moonbeams on rippling water; 
thank Thee for the singing of my reel and the bending of my rod as a big 
one strikes; 
thank Thee for the contentment that comes with the patter of rain on my tent 
at night; 
thank Thee for wild blackberries along an old stump fence; 
thank Thee for my dogs, my gun, and the flaming colors of the autumn 
woods; 
thank Thee for wild ducks flying South against a dull gray sky; 
thank Thee for the glory and majesty of the stars; 
thank Thee for strong winds pulling at my hair roots and the spray from the 
lake on my cheeks; 
I thank Thee for old trails, for rocks, for raging rapids and a glimpse of deer 
drinking in a secluded pool; 
I thank Thee for the drum of the partridge, for squirrels, trailing arbutus, the 
aroma of pine needles, sunshine through the leaves, and all the other eternal 
miracles of the out-of-doors. 


THE SHUTTLE 





